out the Belgians. Mutiny, rape, ‘murd 
tribal wars and ritual mutilation disfigur 
the new State. White refugees fled into 
East Africa and Rhodesia. Panic spread 
like a raging pestilence. The Belgian retreat 
from sovereignty became a rout. As a rear- 
guard action, Belgian forces, especially 
paratroopers, were sent into many places 
to cause panic and hatred among the 
African population. 

The services, administrative, social and 
economic, in a country eleven times the 
size of Britain, collapsed, or were deliber- 
ately sabotaged. Inexperienced African 
politicians floundered in the chaos. The 
Prime Minister signed-over the economic 
development of the country to an American 
business man. Appeals for military help 
were made indiscriminately to East and 
West. The Congo became the cock-pit of 
the Cold War. 

As the disorders spread, and were fo- 
mented by external politics, the Security 
Council of the United Nations acted, to 
avert a threat to international peace. A 
United Nations Force of 16,400 men, from 
13 “uncommitted” countries were airlifted 
to the heart of Africa. Their mandate was 
to ensure the evacuation of all Belgian 
forces from the Congo and to restore law 
and order in that tortured country. 

The United Nations, however, had an- 
other and, in many ways, a more difficult 
assignment—to salvage a country from the 
social and economic ruins in which it had 
been left and to give it the resources 
and self-confidences of statehood. Nothing 
like thishad ever been attempted in histo 
before. The Congo was already an 
pendent State: the United Nations 
not assume political power. Its missio: 
to ensure, against all comers, the 
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ndence of a United Congo—including © 
tanga, the fabulously wealthy mining 
ince which was claiming the right of 
sion. 

practical problems were prodigious. 
is country, from which, for over 80 
years, the Belgians had extracted great 
wealth, had been left virtually bankrupt. 
Even if there had been no upheavals, or 
breakdown of law and order, the Congo 
would have needed massive international 
aid. 

Under colonial rule, every key position 
had been in Belgian hands. Not a single 
Congolese had been trained for any posi- 
tion of responsibility. There were only 17 
graduates in the whole country and not a 
single Congolese doctor. At Independence, 
male stenographers, perforce, became 
ministers, medical orderlies became the 
directors of hospitals. 

There had been no hand-over except the 
nominal! transfer of sovereignty. In the 
panic of July, Belgian civil servants, judges, 
doctors, meteorologists, plague-prevention 
officers, telecommunications engineers, 
transport officials, airport control officers, 
teachers, agronomists, vets, public works 
contractors and plantation managers 
abandoned their posts. The banking system 
was paralysed. The gold reserve and even 
the money for the wages of public servants 
and commercial employees had been re- 
moved from the country. The collection of 
taxes and customs had broken down. 
Central and provincial treasuries were 
empty. Essential information had been re- 
moved or destroyed—or locked in vaults, 
and the keys ceremoniously flung in the 
River Congo. 

Into this situation moved the UN ‘“‘Civi- 
lian Operations”. Enfiladed by criticisms 
the General Assembly, suspected by 
k Africa, frustrated by the rivalries of 
golese politicians and openly conspired 
by the Belgians, the Secretary- 
and his representatives in the 
igo had to handle this parlous situation. 
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WITHOUT APOLOGY 


My orriciaL ASSIGNMENT began and ended in the 
Congo. No one in the United Nations or in the World Health 
Organisation has been asked to approve what appears in 
this book. Mine was a fact-finding mission and the facts 
which I acquired in the 10,000 miles of travelling through 
the six provinces of Congo are, I claim, not disputable. 
Impressions and opinions are another matter. They are 
judgments reinforced by my own considerable experience. 
(I was going to say “in similar situations,” but there are no 
similar situations. The Congo is unique.) I believe that they 
would be endorsed by many on the spot, but for the purposes 
of this book they are my own, and can be disavowed. I have 
in mind, of course, that Belgium is a member-state of the 
United Nations but, to anyone who resents the criticisms, I 
should suggest that Belgians should be similarly mindful. 

Frankly, this book is prejudiced: I am on the side of the 
United Nations. I am also on the side of the Congolese whose 
destinies the dedicated people of the United Nations Opera- 
tion in the Congo, with great forbearance and fortitude, are 
trying to shape. 

To them, the men and women of UNOC, I offer this book 
in humble tribute. 
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BEFORE THE STORM 


(Courtesy WHO) 
The Congo’s 2,345,000 square kilometres 
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CHAPTER I 


BEFORE THE STORM 


Tere 1s Now no escape from the past in the Congo. 
If the transfer of power from the Belgians to the Africans in 
July 1960 had been the act-of-grace it pretended to be, the 
history of white rule in the Congo might have been gener- 
ously forgotten. That is no longer possible. Indeed, the best 
one can hope, in this respect, is that the intervention of so 
many nations, white and coloured, under the UN flag, may 
temper the atavistic passions released and the historical 
hatreds regenerated and that a family feeling even towards 
Europeans will be engendered. 

This book, however,. will not make sense, nor will the 
difficulties of the United Nations, in its efforts of inter- 
national State-Making, be properly appreciated unless that 
past is recalled. 


Until 1908 the Congo was the personal property of one 
man, King Leopold II of the Belgians. It was probably the 
biggest private estate in the whole of history. If it were 
superimposed on the map of Europe it would stretch, west- 
to-east, from Dublin to Warsaw, and north-south, from 
Warsaw to Athens. It is 77 times the size of the country of 
which he was king and 11 times the size of Britain. It is 
almost as big as India, which has a population creeping up 
to 400,000,000, while today the Congo has a population of 
only 13,500,000. That is seven millions less than the number 
of Africans there in 1900 and uncountable millions less than 
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the population of this part of Africa before the slave trade. 
The human losses through the slave trade were not only 
through those who were carried off by the slavers but through 
the massacres which they promoted, by using the tribes against 
each other as slave-hunters. This produced the blood feuds, 
which, after lying dormant for years, have now been 
triggered-off by political pretext and have resulted in tribal 
massacres—‘‘genocide”’ was the term employed by Secretary- 
General Hammarskjéld to the horrors in Kasai—and in 
unprintable ritual mutilations. 

When a haggard Irish captain described to me in horror 
how he had seen hands, black and white, hanging from the 
belts of the Balubas, I might have reminded him (but did 
not) that just about 70 years ago that practice was started 
by Leopold’s white agents and that such mutilation was not 
traditional. If African servants disobeyed their bosses, 
or if the workers or tribesmen did not deliver their full quotas 
of rubber and ivory, they had a hand or a foot cut off. Their 
African gangers, to prove their efficiency in enforcing 
deliveries, would deliver to their white superiors basket- 
loads of human hands. There are contemporary photo- 
graphic records of all this. These were the horrors which Sir 
Roger Casement, British Consul in the Congo, investigated 
and exposed. These were the practices against which E. D. 
Morel roused the British people. These atrocities outraged 
world opinion against Leopold and his private property which 
he had cynically called the “Congo Free State.”’ 


The Belgian Congo was created by two men, neither of 
them Belgians. Leopold was a German by origin and Sir 
Henry Morton Stanley was a Welshman by birth. Everyone 
knows about Stanley (and his “Dr. Livingstone, I pre- 
sume ?’’), He was a Welsh workhouse boy whose real name 
was John Rowlands. He worked his way across the Atlantic 
and acquired a wealthy American benefactor, whose name 
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he adopted. He served in the Confederate Army, was taken 
prisoner, and, in return for his freedom, agreed to fight for 
the North. Later he served on “pacification” missions in the 
Red Indian country and then discovered his métier as a 
journalist-explorer. He had newspaper assignments in Tibet, 
the Caucusus and Ethiopia, and was asked by the New York 
Herald to go out to Africa and find the missing missionary, 
David Livingstone, which he did in 1871. A few years later, he 
spent three years in Central Africa, crossing the Continent from 
East to West and discovering the course of the River Congo. 
This river, 3,000 miles long, describes a great arc, crossing 
the Equator twice and providing a waterway navigable for 
thousands of miles, through the heart of Africa. The Portuguese 
explorer Diego Cao had discovered its mouth in 1842 but the 
Portuguese could not sail up the river because of the rapids 
between the estuary and what is now Leopoldville. They 
opened settlements, south of this stretch. (These were the foun- 
dations of the Portuguese colony of Angola, which may crash 
into contemporary history in the very near future.) The river 
carries more water to the ocean than the Mississippi and 
drains the area of 1,400,000 square miles. The river system 
provides the Congo with 8,750 miles of navigable waters. 
Leopold II was second cousin to Queen Victoria. He 
ascended the throne of Belgium in 1865 and was, by all 
standards personal and political, a rotten king. He wanted to 
build an empire and he saw his opportunity in Africa. He 
“scooped” the other governments who were in process of 
dividing up Africa, by sending an emissary to waylay Stanley 
when he arrived at Marseilles, from his Congo exploration, in 
1878. He hired Stanley to go back to the Congo, as a private- 
empire builder. He, Leopold, never once set foot in Africa. 
This venture had far greater consequences. Behind the 
explorers and missionaries the agents of various nations were 
already staking claims to Black Africa. Leopold brought 
together representatives of European countries in the Congo 
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International Association to try to regularise the system of 
appropriation. The result was the Berlin Conference of 1885 
which Stanley, on leave from his job as Leopold’s factor in 
the Congo, attended as an American delegate. Out of this 
came the carving up of Africa, giving legality to the various 
grabs and defining spheres of influence. This conference 
did not award the Congo to Belgium; it was ceded to 
Leopold as a personal gift. It was not made a Belgian 
colony; he became king of the Congo Free State and the first 
power to ratify this was the United States of America. 

Leopold’s rule was ruthless. He had to borrow large sums 
of money at first but no one will ever know how much he, 
personally, made out of the Congo. Under a decree of 1885 
all ‘‘vacant land” in the Congo became his personal property. 
There were simple ways of making land vacant. The Africans 
were driven into the bush or killed off. It is estimated that the 
lives of between five and eight million Congolese were sacri- 
ficed under his regime. The main products of the Congo, 
rubber and ivory, became his monopolies. In 1896, in secret 
decree, Leopold was given special additional rights, Domaine 
de la couronne over an area as big as Poland. 

The world-wide outcry which followed Casement’s and 
Morel’s exposure of the atrocities forced Leopold to appoint 
a commission of inquiry. Reforms were put into force and the 
worst atrocities were stopped, but forced labour continued 
as an approved part of the system. In the face of everything, 
Leopold could not maintain his position. He had to sur- 
render the “Free State” to the Belgian nation. The Belgians, 
not unnaturally, were divided. Many were repelled by the 
bloodstained “‘gift.”” Others saw the chance of sharing in the 
exploitation. All were agreed that Leopold’s attempts to 
preserve his claims to the Domaine de la couronne could not be 
tolerated and after a parliamentary crisis it was agreed that 
it should, in toto, be administered as a Belgian colony. 
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In the meantime, Leopold, in his private capacity, had 
foiled Cecil Rhodes’ dream of British dominion ranging from 
the Cape to Cairo. The circumstances have an important 
relevance to the events of today. 

A man called Williams had been sent north by Rhodes 
from what is now Rhodesia into Katanga on a “‘feeler’” 
expedition. As a prospecting trip it was a success, because 
he discovered a region rich in minerals, especially copper; 
but as a political venture it was a failure, because a British 
officer with the expedition shot a chief; the chief’s followers 
killed him; and the tribes were aroused against the British 
expedition. Leopold, however, sent two expeditions into 
Haut Katanga and staked, and sustained, his claim to the 
region and the intervening territory, now the Kasai, and Bas 
Katanga, where the fiercest tribal troubles broke out in 1960. 

Williams was foiled but he was not beaten. Politics were 
irrelevant. He proved the existence of gold as well as copper, 
and he did a deal with Leopold. He obtained the right of 
prospecting for Tanganyika Concessions (“Tanks”). The 
Belgians (and, of course, the king) shared in the deal. They 
formed the Congolese Commercial and Industrial Corpora- 
tion and the Compagnie du Katanga to share in the develop- 
ment. These became later the Comité Spécial du Katanga 
in which two-thirds of the rights were reserved for the 
“Government of the Congo” and one-third for the Com- 
pagnie du Katanga. But in all this British interests were well 
safeguarded, through the commitment to Tanganyika Con- 
cessions. All this has a very profound relevance to present 
events and the claims of Katanga to secede. 

With this grim history behind it, the Belgian Government, 
after 1908, became acutely self-conscious about its administra- 
tion ofthe Congo. That did not mean, however, that the Congo 
was any more “Free” than it had been asa private possession of 
the king. In the Congo a triumvirate of power existed—a Gov- 
ernor-General, the Roman Catholic Church and Big Business. 
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The Belgian Governor-General who was usually a career- 
colonial Civil Servant, who had had practical experience of 
the bush, was much more free from political direction than 
even a British or a French Governor. Until recent years, he 
had practically no political interference from Brussels. There 
was no such thing as a legislative council, nor any attempt 
at representative government, and within the country the 
whole of the government was centralised in Leopoldville and 
in him. The public finances of the country were channelled 
through him and re-allocated to the Provinces. (For example, 
Katanga accounted for 47 per cent of the Congo revenue 
and of that 19 per cent was returned to the Provincial 
Governor.) Within such allocations the Provincial Governors 
administered the public services, and financed them, very 
much at their own discretion. The District Commissioners 
were by regulation not allowed to spend more than ten days 
a month at their headquarters and, for the rest, had to travel 
from village to village and from tribe to tribe. (An interesting 
legacy of this can be found in the fact that nowhere in the 
Congo could I not use an electric razor. The “rest houses” 
even in the brush were always consistent with the dignity 
and comfort of the Belgian officials.) They had to learn the 
dialects and make a study of the tribal customs. This was a 
well-trained, highly exacting service. There was no room for 
the slacker, or the dilettante, or the gilded scion. Its personnel 
was recruited from the Belgian middle-class. There were no 
aristocrats, only autocrats. No one could question their 
integrity or their efficiency. They relied entirely on them- 
selves, excluding the Congolese from posts of responsibility 
at all levels, with consequences which are plain today. 

The Roman Catholic Church was the second great force 
in the Congo. There are no fewer than twenty-six bishops— 
the first negro was enthroned some years ago and there are 
about 300 negro priests. 

The first missionaries in the Congo were British Protestants 
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in 1878. The Catholics did not follow until some years later, 
and most of the early educational work was done by the 
Protestants. Then, in 1925, the Belgian Government intro- 
duced a measure which gave the Catholic Church the 
absolute right, for twenty years, to all government school 
subsidies. State money poured into the Congo to aid the 
Catholic missions, whereas other missions had to finance 
their own schools from voluntary funds. Billions of francs 
for Congolese education were placed at the discretion of the 
Catholic Church without any account being called for, or 
secular supervision being considered necessary. In 1945, the 
twenty-year monopoly came to an end and thereafter non- 
Catholic missions became entitled to State assistance. No one 
can suggest that the money was not well spent. Primary 
schools are well-distributed throughout the whole country. 
Indeed the siting of schools was defined to me by a Congolese 
as ‘‘within belly-range”—frequent enough to ensure that a 
child could be sure of one square meal with his family at 
home. Thus while literacy was not compulsory, schooling 
was, geographically, universal. The development of secon- 
dary and technical schools came later and was by no means 
so generously available; where clerical or technical African 
staff were needed, facilities could be contrived; and many 
of such institutions were residential. The University of 
Lovanium, at Leopoldville, was opened in October 1954, as 
a daughter university of Louvain, and is a Jesuit foundation. 
Against the strong resistance of the secular authorities in 
Belgium and in the Congo, the University of Louvain fought, 
and won, the battle for a comprehensive advanced academic 
education, which would be accessible to Africans. The 
colonial minister was prepared to accede to the principle as 
far as the polytechnical and agricultural sciences were con- 
cerned but opposed the extension of the faculties of the 
humanities, of law or medicine. It was publicly stated ‘We 
do not want to furnish intellectual arms against our colonial 
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government.” The Jesuits, however, established a faculty of 
theology and an advanced institute of religious sciences; and 
faculties of law, medicine, philosophy and letters; of 
psychology and pedagogy; of natural sciences and of social 
sciences, as well as a Polytechnic Institute and an Agricul- 
tural Institute. The first eleven African students, from the 
various parts of the Congo and Ruanda Urundi, were 
admitted in January 1954. With a seven-year graduation 
course, this meant that they were still undergraduates in 
1960 when Colonel Mobutu took most of them into his 
“Collége des universitaires,” to displace the ministers and 
to run the country. 

The third controlling factor in Congo Belge was Big 
Business. The development of State capitalism existed in the 
Congo to a degree unattained in any other country. Cer- 
tainly nowhere else on the continent of Africa did the State 
have such authority over private business. That was prob- 
ably historically inevitable considering the character of 
Leopold’s régime, in which the State and Business were 
embodied in his own person. The Belgian Government of 
the Congo inherited from him a huge and involved private 
property, not only of land but of commercial concerns. 
Five enormous holding companies controlled, and still 
do, 70 per cent of all Congo business. In all five, the 
Belgian Government held powerful interests, ranging up to 
50 per cent. The five giants are (1) Brufina (Société de 
Bruxelles pour la Finance et |’Industrie), which controls the 
Banque de Bruxelles and various industrial organisations; 
(2) Cominiére (Société Commerciale et Miniére du Congo), 
which ties in with the Nagelmackers financial interests and 
has huge agricultural properties; (3) Unilever (through its 
Belgian subsidiary, Huilever) ; (4) the Banque Empain, with 
strong interests in transportation and much else; and (5) the 
fabulous organisation known as the Société Générale de 
Belgique. 
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The last was founded in 1822 and is bigger than the 
other four combines put together. It controls the CCCI 
(Compagnie Congolese du Commerce et Industrie). This in 
turn controls subsidiaries in cotton, sugar, pharmaceuticals, 
automobiles and beer. It runs insurance, railroads, Sabena 
Airlines, diamonds, cattle, shipping and cold storage. It 
owns about 20 per cent of Union Miniére stock. 

In this corporation another 25 per cent is owned by the 
Compagnie du Katanga in which the government holds 
25 per cent. So that the Union Minieére, in addition to paying 
50 per cent of the Congo tax-revenue also pays enormous 
dividends to the State. 

(But ‘‘State” now raises a big query. The legal government 
of the Congo is now Congolese and one of the headaches of 
the United Nations, trying to sort out the finances of the 
Congo, and to help the Congolese in safeguarding their 
rights, is to discover what belongs to the government of 
Belgium and what belongs to the government of the Congo.) 

To this complicated financial empire can be added the 
numerous and powerful public utilities and régies and pro- 
vincial and municipal monopolies. The question is whether 
Big Business, once dominated by the government of the 
Congo, when it was Belgian, is in a position to dominate the 
government now that it is African. 

On any fair assessment, the Belgians, after Leopold, tried 
to benefit the Congolese—to any degree short of making 
them self-confident enough, or well enough trained, to take 
over any executive function. The education, apart from 
religious teaching, was non-committal. The Congo became 
one of the most highly industrialised countries of Africa. One- 
third of the male population was wage-earning. Industrial- 
ised agriculture provided employment for 200,000 per- 
manent wage earners and 100,000 seasonal workers. The 
public services had a staff totalling 200,000. Processing 
industries provided work for 100,000 and the mining 
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industry employed go0,o00 Africans. The average monthly 
earnings of a Congolese worker were about £7, some skilled 
mine-workers earning as much as £35 a month. The disparity 
between the incomes of Europeans and Africans doing com- 
parable work was about 10 to 1. 

Obviously this process had profound effects on the tribal 
systems which had been the social basis and the ethnic 
grouping. While there were chiefs, headmen, and tribal 
courts, administering law according to traditional custom, 
industrialisation meant the break-up and transfer of tribes. 
(I have seen a 7 ft 5 inch Watutsi and a 4 ft 5 inch pygmy in 
the same road squad.) But it was confusion, rather than 
fusion, and it only needed political pretext and provoca- 
tions, before, as well as after Independence, to rouse again 
tribal instincts, without tribal discipline. The results in 
places like Kasai and North Katanga were horrific. 


Until very recently, the Belgians obviously regarded their 
mission in the Congo as of indefinite duration. This was 
understandable when one remembers that little Belgium 
edged in as a big power because of its African possession as 
well as enjoying rich economic benefits. The Belgians, 
too, were smugly self-satisfied about their handling of the 
Congolese and had been for a long time immune from 
criticism and from internal disturbances in the Congo. They 
neither contemplated independence nor pretended to train 
the Congolese for it. I asked a Belgian in the Gongo, who was 
disgruntled by the turn of events, how long he thought it 
would have taken to equip the Congolese for running the 
country. He said, ‘Another fifty years.” A second Belgian 
said “Another twenty.” And a third “Another five.” The 
last was based fairly realistically on the output and “topping 
up” of the educational system. 

Then, in January 1958, the Belgian Government an- 
nounced a programme of political reforms for the Congo, 
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leading eventually to self-government and independence. 
Under these proposals the advisory councils were to be 
transformed into largely elected bodies, to be progressively 
endowed with legislative powers. A Legislative Council and 
a General Council were to be the forerunners of the Upper 
and Lower Houses of Parliament. Africans were thus to be 
coached in government and in administrative processes. 


The rest was in the headlines. The Belgians were stam- 
peded into actions which, without questioning the Congolese 
right to independence, were premature. In conversation 
with me in the Congo, a Belgian angrily blamed Macmillan’s 
‘winds of change” speech. Apart from being an anachronism, 
this is absurd. The “winds” which alarmed the Belgians in 
1959 were no more than squalls. They probably made the 
Belgians aware that their hold was not as secure as they had 
thought. The criticisms of their handling of the incidents 
may have raised the ghost of Leopold and, of course, they 
had the example of France, then in the throes of the Algerian 
war. Anyway, they hastily decided to grant Independence 
and, in a constitution based on their own highly centralised 
system of government in the Congo, they surrendered 
sovereignty to the Congolese in July 1960. 

In the light of subsequent events, this looks like a gesture 
with concealed intentions. Belgian officers were still in 
control of the Force Publique, that punitive force of detribal- 
ised Congolese. The Belgian network of interlocking busi- 
nesses still dominated the economy of the country and they 
were sure that the Congolese would quickly find that their 
administrators and professional and technical workers were 
indispensable. 

During the year preceding the granting of Independence, 
curious things had been happening. The gold reserve 
disappeared, on the excuse that it was the backing for the 
pensions and compensation of displaced Belgians. The 
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treasury lost most of its liquid assets. The value of these, 
which had stood at over ten thousand million francs (over 
seventy million pounds) in 1957, had declined to five hundred 
million francs (about three and a half million pounds) by 
the end of 1959. In the same time the Congo Treasury, 
from being a creditor of the Central Bank to the extent of 
five thousand million francs, had become its debtor for one 
thousand four hundred million francs, and on Independence 
Day 1960 the new government found itself owing this 
Belgian-controlled bank over two thousand million francs. 
This is a strange-looking ledger for a country the annual 
exports of which had totalled one hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand million francs (about one thousand million pounds), 
and from which twelve thousand three hundred million 
francs had been collected as revenue in 1959. The new 
government also found that funds for the wages of Congolese 
workers in certain public utilities had been taken out of the 
country, and that funds appropriated for the payment of 
public services had been blocked in Belgian banks. Note that 
all this had happened before the disturbances in the Congo. 

Things did not work out in the way some Belgians 
obviously expected. They had not foreseen that Prime 
Minister Lumumba would be ungratefully rude to the king 
on Independence Day. They certainly had not anticipated 
such a thing as the mutiny of the Force Publique, entirely 
officered by Belgians. This triggered-off many ugly incidents 
and a panic which sent Belgians by the thousand fleeing 
over the River Congo to Brazzaville and into Rhodesia and 
East Africa. Nor had they foreseen the intervention of the 
United Nations, not only as a force to restore law and order, 
but prepared, technically, with international experts, to 
replace the Belgians, whose withdrawal had been calculated 
to teach the Congolese that they could not get along without 
them. 
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To bring this history up to the date when I went to the 
Congo as a consultant for the United Nations and World 
Health Organisation, it is necessary to recall political events 
within the Congo itself. Under the constitutional model 
produced by the Belgians and the Brussels Round-Table, Mr. 
Kasavubu had been appointed Head of State as President 
and Mr. Lumumba had become Prime Minister. An Upper 
and Lower House had been elected and ministers appointed. 
Curious things had happened like Lumumba’s signing-over 
to an American individual the concession to run the economic 
development of the country. Faced with the breakdown of 
law and order, resulting from the undisciplined acts of the 
Force Publique (in which corporals had become generals 
and colonels overnight), and by the actions of the Belgians 
in sending in paratroopers who had been scattered over 
the country, the Government called upon the Security 
Council for help. The result was the mobilisation and the 
deployment of a force of over 18,500 men from 29 nations. 

Mr. Ralph Bunche, the Assistant Secretary-General of the 
UN, had been in the country from the outset of Independence 
and was there when the outbreaks occurred; Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjéld went immediately to the Congo. It was 
obvious that restoration of law and order meant more than 
the sending in of troops. Even if there had been no distur- 
bances, the Congo—potentially one of the richest countries in 
the world, and commercially prosperous under the Belgian 
rule, which had made them the only creditor-nation in 
Western Europe at the end of the war—would have needed 
massive international aid. He called upon all the specialised 
agencies of the United Nations “family” and the response 
was immediate. UNOC—the United Nations Operation 
in the Congo—was established, with Dr. Sture Linner, from 
Sweden, as Chief of Civilian Operations, and, later to 
replace Mr. Ralph Bunche, Ambassador Dayal, of India, as 
Mr. Hammarskjéld’s personal representative. 
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The political situation deteriorated. Violence and con- 
fusion spread. The members of the Congolese Government 
divided into factions. The newly independent states of Black 
Africa declared their active interest in the fate of the Congo. 
The U.S.S.R. was invited in—and later expelled. Tshombe, 
the President of Katanga, one of the six Provinces of a 
country, the unity of which the UN had come in to preserve, 
demanded secession. So did Kalonji for South Kasai. This 
would have meant the splitting off of two of the richest 
mining areas of Forminiére and Union Miniére. This 
encouraged other centrifugal political tendencies, including 
separatist moves within Leopoldville Province and in the 
Maniema district of Kivu Province. 

On 5th September 1960, Kasavubu declared that 
Lumumba as Prime Minister had betrayed his office and 
named Mr. Joseph Ileo to form a new government. That 
same evening Lumumba spoke three times to the population, 
claiming that the President was no longer Head of State 
and calling upon the people, the workers and the army to 
rise. To prevent resulting disorder the United Nations 
closed all major airports to any traffic other than that of the 
UN, and closed Leopoldville radio station. This checked the 
trouble. Two days later the Chamber of Representatives 
cancelled the decisions of the Head of State and the Prime 
Minister dismissing one another, and the Senate voted against 
the presidential proclamation removing the Prime Minister. 
This vote Kasavubu rejected. Lumumba then accused 
the United Nations of flagrant interference in the internal 
affairs of the Congo. On 11th September, Ileo announced the 
formation of his new government. There was no real violence 
behind all this, but after the Ileo Government had broadcast 
an announcement that Lumumba was to be arrested, and 
Lumumba’s broadcast reply, a serious show of force by both 
governments took place at the radio station. 

On i2th September the Head of State confirmed the 
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composition of the leo Government and the same day 
Lumumba was arrested by the gendarmerie and was 
released by the Congolese National Army. On the 14th 
September Kasavubu suspended Parliament and the Chief 
of Staff, Colonel Mobutu, announced that the army was 
taking part until 31st December 1960. Meanwhile, political 
figures of all factions were seeking the protection of the UN 
force: Lumumba took refuge in the Ghana Officers’ Mess, 
and the Head of State, Kasavubu, called on the United 
Nations to arrest him. Then, as later, the United Nations 
was being blamed for preventing the arrest of Lumumba 
who, apart from the disputed position of Prime Minister, had 
the immunity of a Deputy of the Chamber. The Chief of Staff, 
Colonel Mobutu, then set up his Collége des universitatres. Its 
members were undergraduates from the University of Lov- 
anium; it was claimed that they had no political objectives 
but were merely to fulfil administrative functions until the 
end of the year. They superseded the ministers then in office 
and, with their Belgian Professors from the Jesuit University of 
Lovanium as Counsellors, proceeded to run the departments. 

The United Nations officials, under instructions from the 
Security Council and the General Assembly that they should 
not interfere in the internal politics of the State, were thus 
confronted by three rival governments. They arrived at a 
formula; that they would deal with whoever was sitting in 
the chair behind the Minister’s desk. 

That was the situation when I arrived in the Congo. I was 
concerned neither with personalities nor with politics. To 
me the rival claimants were just W, X, Y and Z. My assign- 
ment was to study, and report upon, the problems and 
activities within the civilian operation. Those, as far as the 
outside world was concerned, had been obscured by what 
correspondents regularly called “the comic opera” situation. 
It was certainly not “‘comic’’ and it was an “‘opera” without 
an orchestra. 
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Leopoldville Province 


CHAPTER II 


STORM CENTRE 
(LEOPOLDVILLE PROVINCE) 


Wuen THE ARREST took place, I found it very inter- 
esting. My instincts were, as they always will be, those of a 
trained reporter, a ‘‘news-hound,” and here was a story 
building up. At the airport of Stanleyville, on the River 
Congo, and almost on the Equator, an “‘incident”’ was being 
sweated out. Two arrivals from a plane with UN markings 
were in trouble. Their UN laissez-passers and credentials 
were just ignored. They had flown in from Ruanda Urundi 
which, under Trusteeship Mandate, was still Belgian terri- 
tory; therefore they were suspicious characters—most likely 
paratroopers, sneaking into the Congo in civilian disguise. 

Of course, the suspects argued and warned the immigra- 
tion officials of the international consequences. That made 
no impression on them. The officials called over a sergeant 
of the Congolese National Army (of sinister renown) and in 
Lingala, the only language he understood, they apparently 
conveyed their worst suspicions. The sergeant immediately 
bellowed to his squad and put the two UN Britishers under 
arrest. As they were being marched off one of them spotted 
an Ethiopian officer of the UN Force and called to him to 
intervene. 

(The story, for a newsman, was building up nicely.) 

The officer was at a disadvantage. He did not speak 
Lingala either. He sign-talked, pointing to the UN insignia 
on the Jatssez-passer and comparing it with his own, on 
his arm. Then he shouted in the sort of voice with which 
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officers try to impress non-coms, but the sergeant only 
shouted louder. An interpreter was sent for but the only 
effect of him trying to prove the Congolese in the wrong was 
to make him even angrier. 

(All this time I was mentally writing that story as surely as 
if I had been sitting at a typewriter. I was thinking “Now 
this is where somebody ought to hit someone.) 

At this point one of the suspects pulled out a UN brassard 
from his bag and put it on his arm. This the sergeant 
obviously recognised, but it made him jibber. It was just the 
sort of trick a lousy paratrooper was likely to play—carrying 
around disguises suitable for any occasion. He shouted to a 
soldier to tear it off his arm, which he proceeded to do, while 
another at the double moved in with his rifle butt at the 
ready. 

(‘This is it!” I thought, as an interested observer.) 

And then for the first time I fully realised that I was not 
just a journalist watching an incident; I was the incident. It 
was my brassard which was being torn off; it was for me 
that the rifle butt was intended; and it was Max Wilde of 
the WHO, and I, who were presently to be taken off by the 
picket to the Congolese Army camp. 


We were not bashed about by the toughs of the Congolese 
National Army, and, through the intervention of the UN 
Force, were released from the camp unscathed—unlike so 
many other UN personnel who were maltreated. 


This incident is quoted because, among other things, it 
explains why correspondents wrote the sort of stories they 
did, which gave the sensational side of the picture of the 
Congo. Hardworking, harassed UN officials, not unnatur- 
ally, felt that the picture was being distorted by the news- 
papers’ insistence on political events and violent incidents, 
and that their important, but more pedestrian, efforts in 
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trying to salvage a country and prevent social suffering, were 
being overlooked. 

The correspondents were, like me at Stanleyville airport, 
not only observing events but living them. They were 
personally involved in dangerous fracas in Leopoldville and 
other storm-centres; they were involved in horrors like the 
battle on the Tshilenge Road, in Kasai, where an American 
correspondent was killed, and the aftermath of the Bakwanga 
mission massacre; they were arrested, manhandled, threat- 
ened and abused. They did not have to go out and find 
incidents. The incidents too often came to them. But it was 
regrettable that, in the critical months when UNOC was 
trying, despite the great difficulties and frustrations of 
the political feuds (all just so much “copy” to the correspon- 
dents), to get things going in the field of civilian affairs, so 
much of the real picture was missing. It was not that UNOC 
personalities craved publicity, though it was important that 
their efforts and achievements should be known, if only to 
meet the criticisms of the ill-informed in the General 
Assembly and elsewhere. What was more important, they 
knew that the magnitude of the task was out of all proportions 
to their numbers or to the money available. If the member- 
states were to increase the appropriations and assign more 
personnel, it would only be when they could grasp the facts. 

Furthermore, the picture which UNOC officials at the 
Royale in Leopoldville had was also, in a way, distorted. 
After all, they were at the very centre of the nerve-war. It 
was they upon whom the politicians turned; who had to 
wrestle hourly with events which might seem absurd, but 
which, mishandled, could be very serious indeed and who 
knew, better than any correspondent, how the shuffling of 
ministers could prevent them from giving the aid which 
suffering Congo so badly needed. 

But the Congo is not just Leopoldville, nor, for that matter, 
the local capitals where UNOC civil affairs provincial chiefs 
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have to sit in the vortex of similar events. The Congo is a 
vast country, eleven times the size of Britain. It is a country 
in which rumours could be spread more quickly by tom-tom, 
and troubadours of untruths, than facts could be reported 
over the crippled telecommunications system. True that 
UNOC had situation reports from the experts all over the 
country, but the experts had their own specialised pre- 
occupations and until the civilian affairs officers in the 
provinces began to send, as they now do, comprehensive 
accounts, the picture was certainly not three-dimensional. 
There was a need for some sort of over-all impression of the 
six provinces and of what, objectively, the UNOC teams 
were trying to do. 


One afternoon in London, I got a call from Geneva. Dr. 
M. G. Candau, Director-General of the World Health 
Organisation, had come back from another trip to the Congo. 
Would I go over to the Palais des Nations and discuss a 
suggestion he had to make? I went immediately. In Leopold- 
ville, he had been discussing with UN and specialised agency 
colleagues the need for what I have been outlining. With my 
experience of similar missions, would I be prepared to go? 
To his credit and that of his Organisation, he impressed 
upon me that, because of special circumstances (which will 
become clear in this book), WHO had had quite a lot of 
press attention but he did not want people to get the idea 
that WHO was the pace-maker. This, as never before, was a 
completely concerted effort by the UN and the “family” and 
it was necessary that the work of the UN and all its agencies 
should be demonstrated. So, accredited by UN and WHO, 
I set off for the Congo. 


Because I, too, had formed my impressions of the Congo 
from my newspaper reading, the first feeling on arrival was a 
sense of anticlimax. I had flown via Amsterdam to Brazza- 
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ville, the capital of the Congo which was once French, and 
which is divided, by the broad river, from Leopoldville, the 
capital of the Congo, which was once Belgian. The ‘‘Door- 
keeper of the Congo,” my friend Max Wilde, of the WHO 
Regional Office for Africa, met me at the airport. In the 
critical early days, Max had been responsible for getting the 
hundreds of UN personnel from the ex-French territory into 
the ex-Belgian territory, and wherever he and I went, 
throughout the whole Congo, thereafter, we were sure of a 
welcome from the soldiers and officials whom he had eased 
into this part of Africa. 

He drove me to the ferry; it all seemed too easy and so 
normal. There was only one thing which intrigued me. From 
the heights on the Brazzaville side it seemed as though a 
heavy boom had been thrown across the river and that the 
river transports, high-prowed like galleons, were locked in 
Stanley Pool. (This is the expanse of water below which the 
rapids block navigation to the sea, but from which the river 
is navigable all the way to Stanleyville, four-days’ sailing 
away.) From the beach, the “boom”’ resolved itself into a 
dense mass of vegetation, as though a hurricane had hit the 
forest and had swept the debris into the river. From the 
ferry, crossing to Leopoldville, it became obvious that this 
was not storm havoc but solid masses of water hyacinth, with 
pale blue blooms bobbing in the murky river. Presently, a 
river-boat broke the “boom” and headed upstream into the 
interior with food supplies organised by the United Nations. 

That impression was to stick with me all the way through 
the Congo. The situation itself is analogous. The first impact 
suggests that politics are blocking every helpful move and 
have thrown a barrage across progress. The second is that 
the “winds of change,” at hurricane-strength, have left a lot 
of wreckage. The third is that slowly, like that accumulating 
water hyacinth in the river, the economy is being choked. 
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And lastly, that, like the river-boat, the United Nations is 
struggling through. 

The political blockage, because of the rival “govern- 
ments,” has been exasperatingly real. The “hurricane” 
which swept out the Belgians and wrecked the administrative 
machinery is always liable to blow-up again but the sym- 
bolism of the water hyacinth is also sinisterly significant: 
This is the weed which somehow has got into the rivers of 
Africa and Asia from Latin America, where, indigenously, 
it is not a menace; unless it is fought continuously it will 
block the channels with its mocking blossoms. The longer the 
political arguments go on, in Africa or in the General 
Assembly of the UN, and the longer the “weeds” are neg- 
lected, the more difficult it will become to get rid of them. 


Ours was no Charon’s ferry across the Styx into Hades. 
The ferry-boat was packed with laughing and singing 
Africans, mainly hefty Bacongo women, of the tribe whose 
“sphere of influence” straddles the river and the ex-French 
and ex-Belgian districts here. The women, the beasts of 
burden of Forest Africa, had enormous baskets on their 
heads, either going over to Leopoldville to market produce 
or to do their shopping. 

It was as inconsequential as that—just a twenty minutes’ 
trip from one town to another! Nor was I prepared for our 
reception; I had expected difficulties and probably hostility 
but Max Wilde got us through the Congolese guards with a 
joke and a wave of the hand. We were immediately besieged 
by black money-changers offering to buy our “hard” 
currency with very “soft” Congolese francs, and by black 
taxi-drivers offering us their large, if battered, American 
limousines. 

Nor was I prepared for Leopoldville. It was a large, 
spaciously planned, luxurious European city. We drove along 
wide boulevards, where people were drinking beer and coffee 
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under gay umbrellas on the ¢rottoirs, or in the patios of the 
lavish hotels. The modern buildings, including a skyscraper, 
proclaimed the great firms which had found commercial 
prosperity in the Congo. And the shops, with everything 
from computers to fashions, were window-dressed and well- 
stocked. 

Even before we got to the Royale, the UNOC head- 
quarters, one revealing fact had been impressed upon me by 
observation, and by Max Wilde who had been in the Congo 
from the outset: There was no damage visible, and there 
never had been. None of the square miles of plate-glass, in 
which modern architects indulge, had been broken. Not one 
shop had been wrecked or pillaged, although some of them 
were closed in the absence of their European owners. Not one 
single building had been burned—and indeed in all my 
later travels in the Congo, the only wrecked and burned 
buildings were the homes, and villages, of Congolese them- 
selves. As Wilde said, the Congo certainly did not go up in 
flames! 

The Royale, with its guards from the troops of 29 nations, 
was the big apartment block which the UN had taken over 
as a headquarters. Part of it was still occupied by Belgian 
tenants. Senior officers were working in kitchens, which 
may have been labour-saving as such but were inconvenient 
as offices. Senior UN officials received ministers and others 
in what had been bedrooms. And it has been said that one 
of the biggest drawbacks of the UN operations in the Congo 
was the elevators of this eight-storey building. The man- 
hours wasted waiting to get into them were certainly con- 
siderable and it was no use reproaching anyone and telling 
them to use the stairs. The staircases were few and so narrow 
that some of the broad-shouldered soldiers could scarcely get 
up them. (This is not just a miscellany note; those staircases 
must have been designed for defensive purposes.) 
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Within a few hours, I had met the Chief of Civilian 
Operations, Dr. Sture Linner, and all the senior officials for 
intensive briefings. (On such missions I always go on the 
principle: “Get out of the capital! Get away from head- 
quarters!” And I was anxious to “get weaving.) The 
picture I got from them was forbidding. 

From his vantage point, Dr. Linner, saw it as a “panorama 
of disaster.” It was not a question of years or even of months, 
he told me; it was a question of weeks, if the people of the 
Congo were not to suffer the unspeakable hardships which 
UNOC had come in to avert, and if tremendous sums of 
money were not to be wasted. The immediate situation was 
bad enough—“‘‘fire-brigade,” “salvage” and ‘“‘first-aid”’ 
measures were desperately urgent. But these could be coped 
with, because, for instance, the stopping of pestilence was 
an international risk and UN could take the initiative. 
But the bigger problems of the future lay in the present. The 
economy was running down fast. The longer the delays the 
more difficult and more costly would be the solution of the 
problems. 

We surveyed the picture, and the UN predicament. Here 
was a country, four times the size of France, with a scattered 
population of 13,700,000. It had great natural resources, rich 
mineral deposits, valuable forests and ample cultivable 
land. It was wealthy and, by any analysis, self-sufficient 
in food supplies. The Belgians had provided an extensive 
system of rail, water and air transport. A system of tele- 
communications had maintained the political and economic 
control over the vast territory. Taxation, customs, foreign 
trade, the judicature, the health services—everything— 
had been entirely in the hands of the Belgians, to the 
extreme that no Congolese had ever been in a position of 
knowing anything of the workings beyond his limited job. 
For example, a Congolese working in the meteorology 
department would plot information on a chart without ever 
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knowing how it was used for forecasting; a laboratory 
assistant would spend his life doing germ-counts quite 
proficiently, without knowing why, or how this related to the 
work of his colleague who put the chlorine in the public 
water-supply, and vice versa. It was not a question of lack of 
curiosity or intelligence, they were given the “‘across” clues 
but not the “down” clues of the official crossword. 


The Belgians had left. In the panic situation, many 
essential facilities, like navigational aids at airports, police- 
communications, telegraphs, telephones, etc., had been 
damaged or destroyed. (It was not an African machete 
which cut the co-axial cable.) Funds for the payment of 
workers in public utilities had been taken out of the country. 
Central, provincial and local government accounts had been 
blocked. Essential works had been stopped because there 
were no wages. The previous administrators, like an Army 
G.H.Q. destroying its cipher books and operational maps in 
retreat, had contrived that the “blue-prints” of their system 
should not be available. The United Nations teams had had 
to reconstruct those “blue-prints” deductively and painful 
experience had suggested that administrative “‘guerillas” had 
been left behind as well. 

What was becoming abundantly plain was that the run- 
ning-down of the country did not date from Independence or 
from the excuse of the disturbances. Even if there had been 
no mutiny and no panic, the Congolese would have still 
needed massive technical assistance from outside. Apart from 
the physical removal of reserves and of the lynch-pins of the 
economy, there had been a complete failure to hand over, 
and a complete absence of trained Civil Servants and pro- 
fessional people of Congolese nationality to take over. In the 
whole of the Congo, at Independence, there were, after 80 
years of Belgian rule, only 17 Congolese graduates. The first 
Congolese doctors (two) were not due to graduate until 1961. 
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Secondary school education, designed to produce proficient 
technicians and minor functionaries, had been good but 
numerically limited; so that there was the ludicrous but 
inevitable situation in which, at Independence, just as non- 
commissioned officers became colonels, clerks had appointed 
themselves director-generals. Stenographers had moved into 
the bosses’ chairs. Some of them, in UN experience, had 
proved very good. Where they realised their limitations and 
accepted guidance of the experts made available to them, 
they could handle complex departments quite competently. 


When we came to the difficulties of the UN operation 
Dr. Linner offered explanations, not excuses. When the 
United Nations stepped in, it was not (and this book will 
underline that “not” over and over again) to assume political, 
or indeed functional, trusteeship. It was not there to substi- 
tute international colonialism for Belgian colonialism. 
UNOC went in at the invitation of a legally established 
government to help it, as the UN forces had to do continu- 
ously, to maintain security in which the essential functional 
services, and the ordinary life of the country, could be 
restored. Every UNOC man knew that, however exaspera- 
ting his “opposite numbers” might be, and however he 
might want to take charge in a self-evident situation, he was 
only there as an adviser. 

Adviser to whom? Each of the United Nations specialised 
agencies—in health, food and agriculture, education, tele- 
communications, meteorology, and labour—and OPEX 
(Operational Executive) which provided administrative 
advisers, had assigned personnel to fit into the corresponding 
ministries and operating departments. They had not gone 
in to oust anyone—whether self-appointed or not. They were 
there to advise the Minister, or a legitimate executive, and 
to get constitutional authority for measures which UN teams 
in the field would proceed to implement. But they could not 
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implement anything which had not been sanctioned by the 
infant member-state, of whom they were the servants. 

That was the rub. In the political confusion with ministers 
coming and going, or being superseded by the Commis- 
sioners-General (who at that particular moment were being 
rough-handled themselves) UN documents, on which urgent 
measures to save the collapsing social economy depended, 
were lying unsigned on ministerial desks. 

When a fire breaks out, the fire-brigade does not have to 
ask permission to put it out, because it could spread to other 
people’s property; when there is an accident, a casualty 
doctor does not have to have permission to save a life. 
Similarly, in emergencies, UNOC, on an overriding prin- 
ciple of human-risk, had not had to wait. Wherever it could 
act on its own initiative, it had done so with speed, and had 
got results. Relief food, at that moment five million pounds of 
it, donated by many countries, including the U.S.S.R. and 
Viet-Nam, had been distributed. (Mr. Maurice Pate, the 
Director-General of Unicef, was one of the first to arrive in 
the Congo and launched his life-saving, famine-preventing, 
operations, in conjunction with the International Red Cross, 
from a florist’s boutique in a Leopoldville hotel.) Transport, 
telecommunications, air services, meteorological services, 
and water supplies had been repaired with exceptional spee 
by rushing in experts from all over the world. General 
Wheeler (U.S.A.) had moved in on the transport mess with 
a shock troop consisting of Danes, Norwegians and Swedes. 
M. J. P. Fournier, ICAO senior representative, with a team 
from Canada, France, United Arab Republic, Spain and 
Tunisia, had rescued civil aviation. International Telecom- 
munications Union (senior representative, M. Henri Challet, 
of Switzerland) had spread over the network of the country, 
technicians from Switzerland, Ethiopia, Tunisia and 
Morocco. Tunisians had gone in to restore the postal 
services and a French team under M. R. du Chaxel had 
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moved into the weather bureaux. A New Zealander, Hugh 
Williams, had been given the tricky job of handling the radio 
station, which all political rivals claimed the right to take 
over. 

As soon as the UN was called in, Dr. M. G. Candau, with 
senior members of his staff, had flown to the Congo to survey 
the medical situation, with all its hazards. It was menacing. 
Over 40 per cent of the European doctors had already gone 
and more were going. So had all the agents sanitatres, the 
Belgian leaders of the Congolese health teams in the pre- 
ventive services. The nursing situation was not too bad. The 
nursing sisters, mainly religieuses; the infirmiers, the Congo- 
lese male nurses; and the African male and female orderlies 
had remained. With the disruption of communications it 
was difficult, at that moment, to get reliable information 
about remote districts, but it seemed clear that the medical 
missionaries and the doctors of the plantations and other 
companies, were carrying on. One of the most serious aspects 
was the imminent collapse of the disease control and of the 
sanitary services. In this was a threat of pestilence, not only 
for the people of the Congo, but beyond. 

Dr. Candau had acted quickly. From all over the world, 
he summoned staff personnel of WHO. Dr. J. McKenzie 
Pollock, the Scots doctor in medical charge of the Arab 
refugee camps in the Middle East, was appointed Chief of 
Staff of the medical operation in the Congo. Dr. A. Bellerive 
had been intercepted at New Jersey airport, as he changed 
planes on his way from India to Haiti, and had been flown 
immediately to Leopoldville to become adviser to the 
Ministry of Health. Haiti also provided immediately nine 
other doctors and sanitarians who, as French speaking 
negroes, adapted themselves quickly to the demands of the 
situation. Other experienced WHO personnel (including 
an Egyptian and an Israeli) were brought in, and sent out all 
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over the Congo to prepare situation reports. WHO issued an 
appeal through the International Red Cross and the League 
of Red Cross Societies and to individual governments to 
provide emergency health teams. 

Red Cross teams were posted to the Congo from Australia, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, East and West 
Germany, Greece, India, Iran, Ireland, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Venezuela and Yugoslavia. Under bilateral agreement, 
but subject to the direction of WHO, government medical 
teams arrived from Ghana, Israel, the United Arab Repub- 
lics, and the U.S.S.R. (Shortly after I arrived in the Congo 
the last, consisting of 20 doctors and interpreters, was 
withdrawn through the breaking off of diplomatic relations.) 
Although, like the Australians in Kasai, the Red Cross teams 
were liable to have to deal with battle casualties, their main 
function was to fill the gaps left by the departed Belgians. 
From his hotel bedroom, which at the outset served as his 
office, Dr. McKenzie Pollock had deployed the doctors all 
over the Congo to take over hospitals and forsaken medical 
institutions. 

(Simultaneously, WHO had begun recruiting long-term 
personnel to be attached as advisers to the Central and 
Provincial Ministries of Health, and to the local Public 
Health services.) 

This was repair-and-maintenance, but equally urgent had 
been the need for basic work—creating the structure of 
government which did not exist. This difficult job was given 
to a dinstinguished Ghanaian, Mr. Robert Gardiner, the 
Deputy Secretary-General of the UN Economic Commission 
for Africa. From its headquarters in Ethiopia he flew immedi- 
ately to the Congo to advise on the problems of public 
administration. There was a constitution but no civil service 
machinery which could make it effective. The departments 
had been exclusively under the control of Belgians, as an 
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extension of the autocratic powers of the Governor General. 
So far from giving the Congolese any sense of the traditions 
and integrity of a civil service they had excluded them from 
an understanding even of the machinery. Indeed, the early 
political troubles in which cabinet meetings had become a 
bear-garden of political speeches and personal recrimination, 
could be attributed to the complete absence of something as 
obvious as an agenda, and to the absence of cabinet papers 
requiring executive action. The ministers “played by ear” 
and the result was discord. 

With the supreme tact of a sympathetic and experienced 
African, Gardiner defined the functions of the responsible 
ministries, from the office of the Head of State downwards; 
specified the kind of establishments they should have and 
persuaded the Secretaries-General to accept them, and to 
present them, as something they had thought up themselves. 
They even agreed on principles of civil service recruitment 
which involved re-examination of some of those “‘self- 
appointments’—including perhaps their own. He also 
persuaded them of the need for in-training courses for those 
already holding positions—carrying on their jobs, but taking 
classes in public administration from experienced UN 
officials. It was a bit late in the day. Over 500 of the senior 
posts in the administration were occupied by self-appointees, 
who, on the salary grades of the equivalent Belgian posts, 
were paying themselves ten times the monthly-salaries which 
they had got as clerks. 

A new factor had just arisen to complicate Robert 
Gardiner’s work, which had been going along amiably and 
nicely: The Commissioners-General, Col. Mobutu’s uni- 
versity undergraduates, describing themselves as “techno- 
crats,”’ had moved in and had taken over the ministries. 

With this close and often frustrating experience, Robert 
Gardiner was even then of the opinion that, given some 
moderation of the existing political confusion and given 
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disinterested guidance, the Congolese could themselves make 
their country one of the best managed and most prosperous 
countries in Africa within ten years. And that because of the 
very things for which the Belgians were being criticised. 
Although, before Independence, they had not advance- 
trained, or earmarked, Congolese for the responsibilities of 
administration or of directing, or managing, the machinery 
of government or public utilities or industries, the ‘‘infra- 
structure” (to use UN jargon) was sound. After all, the 
ministries physically existed, so did their lines of communica- 
tion (temporarily interrupted) for execution of decisions. 
There was the broadly based educational system, with 
literacy provided by widespread primary schools. The 
existing secondary and technical schools had produced good 
products and, though limited in extent, could be extended 
reasonably quickly. In other words, although opportunities 
for university and other advanced learning had only recently 
been made available, there was a reasonable number, pro- 
portionately more, perhaps, than in other African territories) 
of educated, part-trained, Congolese who, with “topping- 
up” by additional training or experience, could fill the 
responsible posts. 

(Perhaps he was feeling optimistic because, on that first 
night as we discussed these things, he and I were strolling, 
without escort or any apparent need for one, round the back 
streets of Leopoldville. It was not always that way. The next 
time we met there, he had, after a series of grisly street 
murders, been arranging for the UN troops to accompany 
the Congolese police on their patrols. We did not repeat our 
stroll; the curfew was at 5.30 p.m.) 


Before my as-soon-as-possible departure from the capital, 
I was invited to sit-in on a session of the Consultative Com- 
mittee. This was a sort of Board of Directors’ meeting (since 
I must not call it ““Cabinet,’’ because of the political inflec- 
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tion, and Civilian Operations is non-political) which made a 
weekly review of the situation and the progress. The then 
members of the Committee were in terms of nationality and 
function: Dr. Linner (Sweden: Chief); M. Jean David 
(Haiti: Deputy Resident Representative) ; M. Pierre Terver 
(France: Agriculture); M. Edmond Sylvain (Haiti: Educa- 
tion); M. Victor Umbricht (Switzerland: Finance) ; M. Hans 
Bachmann (Switzerland: Foreign Trade); Dr. J. McKenzie 
Pollock (Scotland: Health); M. Jacques Grossen (Switzer- 
land: Judicature); M. Henri Reymond (Switzerland: 
Labour); (Gen. H. Kattani (Morocco: Military Instruction) 
and Mr. Robert Gardiner (Ghana: Public Administration). 

It is worth looking at that list. M. Terver was French, but 
he might be described as ‘“‘denaturalised’”’ because he was 
FAO Regional Director in Africa. Dr. McKenzie Pollock 
should strictly be United Kingdom but he and I were 
aggressive about our Scots origins and, anyway, he had been 
internationalised as WHO for ten years. Otherwise no Great 
Power figures in it. They all came from uncommitted 
countries. The Swiss are prominent because, with their time- 
honoured neutrality, they did not send military units but a 
large contingent of civilian operations people. Gen. Kattani 
may seem a surpsing member, but “military training” was 
not a function for the UN Force, which has to define its role 
strictly, and came under civilian operations because it was 
largely an unemployment (or demobilisation) problem— 
how to divert the idle, unpaid, soldiers of the Congolese 
National Army. 

The discussions of the Consultative Committee were 
illuminating and provided at least a philosophic background 
for the more strenuous inquiries on which I was about to 
embark. I left on a tour of all the six provinces. 
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* Kasai Province 


CHAPTER III 


DIAMONDS AND DEVILRY 
(Kasal PROVINCE) 


A vatssEz-PassER in the Congo is like a season ticket on 
H. G. Wells’ Time Machine. Without any perceptible 
switching of the points one is shunted to and fro from one 
age to another. In the Congo, the Atomic Age is contem- 
porary with the Stone Age. The Cold War of the 1960’s 
becomes, on the torrid equator, the Thirty Years War of the 
17th century. Big Business, worrying about concessions due 
to expire in 1990, finds itself mixed up in tribal wars and 
ritual mutilations, which are the paying-off of old scores 
from the slave trade. So the distraught United Nations 
typist who, racing to beat the Leopoldville curfew, mistyped 
my word as “‘uNachronism,” was not far wrong. 

The day before I was due to leave Leopoldville, the 
Catholic rector of Lovanium University, in the snow-white 
cassock of a monsignor, but with the authority of an eminent 
nuclear physicist (formerly of Brookhaven Nuclear Research 
Laboratory, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission) showed me 
the only nuclear reactor in Africa; it was being guarded by 
Moorish soldiers of the United Nations Force. Twenty-four 
hours later, in Kasai, I was shaking hands with a friendly, 
but shattered, member of a cannibal tribe. His jungle-war 
wounds were being treated with the very latest antibiotics 
by a Norwegian Red Cross surgeon, who explained “We had 
to change his diet.” The Norwegian, Dr. L. K. Buer, from 
Oslo, like the Australian team Dr. Bruce Fox (Melbourne 
University) ; Dr. Francis N. Dwyer (Sydney); and Warrant 
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Officer John Acol, of the Australian Army, stationed in the 
cannibal country of Luiza, found the cannibal tribesmen 
“very nice people.” 

This, my first encounter with a cannibal, took place in a 
Luluabourg hospital, into which the Red Cross had moved 
when it was abandoned by the Belgian doctors. Now, apart 
from its normal complements of mothers dying of anaemia 
and children dying of kwashiorkor, there was an influx of 
casualties from the horrible war which was going on amongst 
the tribes of the Kasai. The cannibal tribesman, by the way, 
had had his arm shattered by a bullet of soft iron as big as a 
marble fired from a home-made muzzle-loading musket. 
The wound was ugly enough but it was also suppurating 
from a four days’ journey through the bush. There were 
many such cases. In an adjoining ward a typical scene was 
being enacted. A woman, with three small children and - 
another obviously expected, had brought her wounded 
husband out of the bush. She had carried food for them all 
in a huge basket poised on her head. While the doctor was 
examining the man, the woman quietly did her house- 
keeping. She unpacked the family rations which included 
three dried rats. She was only just prevented from preparing 
a fire and cooking the meal right there on the ward floor. 
She was persuaded to go out and join the other women, with 
similar intentions, in improvised “kitchens” in the hospital 
grounds. Another “delicacy” which the doctors had to stop 
them from introducing into the hospital diet consisted of 
squirming hairy caterpillars about three inches long. But 
she and the children returned to camp, day and night, in the 
ward. 

None of this—cannibals, caterpillars, or cooking—worried 
the Norwegians in the least. Two and half months before, 
the team—Dr. Buer, with Korean War experience; Nurse 
E. Nilson, with WHO experience in India; Nurse S. Vaiset; 
and Dr. L. Gran, the anaesthetist; were in the aseptic wards 
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of Oslo with no prescience of any of these things. They had 
volunteered and had been posted to Luluabourg in the 
strife-ridden province of Kasai. They took over the modern, 
extremely well-equipped 500-bed Congolese hospital from 
which the Belgian medical staff had departed “‘on leave,” 
although the Catholic nursing sisters had remained at their 
posts. The situation was complicated by the fact that two of 
the key, well-trained, Congolese auxiliary personnel had 
taken up other duties—one as the Provincial Minister of 
Health and the other as the Director of the Public Health 
Service, and that the medical orderlies and midwifery nurses 
tended to think that Independence meant that they could 
work when they pleased. 

The Norwegians accepted all this quite amiably. They just 
got on with the job. All that Dr. Buer said mildly was that the 
wards were “‘not quite as clean as they might be in Oslo.” He 
also noted a medical fact with some surprise—that Congolese 
rallied from septic conditions of which Europeans would 
surely have died. It was, he also admitted, rather discon- 
certing to undo an outpatient’s plaster-cast and find a nest 
of bed-bugs inside. 

There were other difficulties in this hospital. The Belgians 
had installed a superb, stainless-steel sterilising plant but 
this was rather precarious since electricity and plumbing 
had failed and it was difficult to find Congolese to repair 
them. The radiological equipment, among the best in the 
world, had failed and the doctors had had to make do with a 
dentist’s X-ray set. The surgical cat-gut sutures were giving 
out but, before I left, there was great jubilation when the 
indefatigable agent of the League of Red Cross Societies, 
M. Maurice Frauchiger, a Swiss, returned from his one- 
man sortie into the perilous south with supplies from another 
hospital. The blood-bank of the hospital was also depleted. 
Under the Belgians, the donors had been the army, the 
gendarmerie and the prisoners at the local gaol. The failure 
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of those supplies of blood were serious because patients, 
notably women and children, were short of red blood through 
the lack of iron in their diet. They could not be operated on 
nor their conditions improved without transfusions. The Red 
Cross had had to offer volunteers 200 francs for half a pint 
of blood. That would be about 27 British shillings. 

In the children’s ward where a Belgian secular nurse had 
remained with her charges, at least a third were suffering 
from serious malnutrition. There were cases of kwashiorkor, 
due to a deficiency of protein and the habit of weaning babies 
on to a diet of starches, like manioc and maize. Kwashiorkor 
they call “the disease from which the first baby dies when 
the second baby is born’’—because it is deprived of its 
mother’s milk. In such cases the crinkly black hair turns 
rusty red and grows straight; the skin all over the body 
cracks and peels; the children are miserable and gaze with 
vacant eyes. In spite of milk supplies from Denmark and 
Switzerland, the situation had already deteriorated so seri- 
ously that many of them were dying. 

There were many orphans in the hospital picked up on 
the battlefields of civil war and the tribal strife, or in the 
burned villages. One was a friendly little boy of six carrying 
around his baby sister—as he had carried her ever since the 
soldiers found them wandering around looking for their 
parents among the dead, in a battle among the elephant 
grass. Dr. Francis Willis from Sydney, of the Australian Red 
Cross, who had taken over the children’s ward of the 
hospital, told me how this nameless little boy insisted on 
feeding and nursing his sister, even changing her nappies. 
He was perfectly friendly and very co-operative but would 
not be parted from her, day or night. 

Two other Australians, Surgeon-Commander Samuel 
F. H. Haughton and Medical Orderly Antony Thompson 
of the Royal Australian Air Force, both civilian volunteers 
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for Congo duty, were operating at the hospital, in the 
surgical wards. 

With three other Australians who were then at Luiza, 
they had formed the Red Cross contingent which had 
volunteered to go out, without UN military protection, to 
Bakwanga, at a time when trouble was breaking out in a big 
way. Bakwanga is not so much a mining township as a 
mining-resort. It is the centre of administration and opera- 
tion of the Forminiére (the forest and mining corporation) 
which works the diamond mines. The elegant European 
section had not even got a shop because all the requirements 
of the white staff members of Forminiére had been taken 
care of by a company “P.X.” In the locality, but separated 
(of course) from the European section were the well-built 
and comfortable houses of the African miners. Over 4,000 
Balubas are employed in the mines, and this (Bakwanga) 
was in their tribal area. The trouble had broken out on 
what one might call the national level (as distinct from the 
tribal level) of feuding. The Balubas of Bakwanga were 
supporters of Mr. Kalonji and of his move to separate the 
mining part of Kasai Province from the Congo, as Tshombe 
was trying to do with neighbouring Katanga. To counter 
this move Lumumba had moved in the Force Publique from 
the central Congo at Stanleyville, the stronghold of his 
personal movement. When the Australians arrived, there 
had already been indiscriminate shooting and bodies were 
lying in the streets. At the Club Cercle, the exclusive club 
of the Europeans, they found 150 Belgians including 13 nuns, 
and the wife of the police chief, in a state of siege. There were 
five Belgian doctors there and it was made pretty clear to 
the Australians that their intervention was unwelcome and, 
it was implied, unnecessary. They moved to a house near by. 

Then came the successive horrors. The Force Publique 
alleged that some of Kalonji’s irregulars had taken refuge in 
a near-by mission and they invaded it. They just mowed 
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down, with automatic guns, everybody within range. There 
were about 60 dead, including women and several children. 
In the desperate days that followed there was the battle of 
the Tshilenge Road, where the Balubas, armed with spears 
and muskets firing home-made bullets attempted a pitch 
battle with the Force Publique. The result was what the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations denounced as 
“‘genocide”—the massacre of Balubas, men, women and 
children. No one knows how many were killed. For weeks, if 
not for months, afterwards, all over the savannah country, 
in the tall elephant grass, corpses by the hundred lay un- 
buried. The United Nations Force secured, through the 
firm intervention of General Rikhye, the Indian, an uneasy 
truce between the Kalonjists and the Force Publique who 
were largely withdrawn; but tribal hatreds, dating back to 
the slave trade when the Arab slavers used the Balubas, in 
particular, as their hunters, found new expression in the 
political situation. Ugly vengeance was being wreaked and 
old scores being ruthlessly settled. Tribesmen who, with 
some degree of tolerance, had mixed with each other, were 
destroying their neighbours or fleeing to their tribal lands. 
“Everyone is a refugee,” said M. Frauchiger, who was 
trying, in this impossible situation, to secure the fair distribu- 
tion of food supplies provided by the League of Red Cross 
Societies and the United Nations Children’s Fund. “Even if 
they return to their tribal villages they consider themselves 
refugees and in practical terms we must regard them as such, 
although it is a kind of forced resettlement. In the Kasai 
problem, we reckon that there are at least 120 displaced 
persons. Small villages suddenly grew into big villages; new 
villages suddenly appeared. Fugitive tribesmen just built 
huts of mud or thatch. They attached themselves to their 
relatives. Kinship has a wide meaning—even relatives at 
fourth or fifth remove have to be accepted. In Luluabourg, 
the Vice-President of the Provincial Assembly had 250 
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relatives billeted on him. Of course, we in the food relief had 
to feed them.” The relief supplies from the Red Cross 
included milk from Denmark and Switzerland, and from 
Unicef maize, manioc, salt, fish, palm oil, rice and pork. In 
Luluabourg 11,000 glasses of milk a day were being distri- 
buted through 40 schools, and hospitals were given priority 
in the supply of milk and suitable foods. Forminiére arranged 
an airlift of food supplies to Bakwanga, where the 3,500 
miners, who had scattered, returned and they had to be kept 
fit to work in the diamond mines. By air, by trains which ran 
with UN military escorts, and by trucks, the food supplies 
were being distributed amongst the villages. But the difficul- 
ties were not only those of making them available. In one 
case, in a Baluba tribal area, M. Frauchiger deposited 
114 tons of food. When he went back a week later he found 
it had not been distributed. He was presented with a letter— 
which he showed me and which, in too elegant French and 
with elaborate politeness, explained that they could not eat 
this food since it had been handled by their tribal enemies, 
the Luluas, and was most likely poisoned. Could they have 
the money instead ? 

When he confronted them and asked them where they 
could buy food with the money, of course they did not know. 
He said all right he was prepared to remove the food if they 
did not want it and that he would warn the neighbouring 
villages that the food was there to be collected. A few hours 
later he found that, the money dodge having been unsuc- 
cessful, it was being shared out. 

The immediate situation, bad as it was, was not the main 
worry of the UN officials. First aid relief was doing much to 
temper that. But through the burning of the villages; the 
pillaging by the Force Publique which lived off the land, and 
a scorched earth policy which the migrants themselves used 
in retreating to their tribal lands, standing crops of maize 
and manioc had been destroyed. Moreover, one could see, 
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at this time, the women on the roads—in flight—-with enor- 
mous baskets filled with maize and manioc on their heads. 
They were in fact carrying away to eat seeds and roots which 
at that very moment they should have been planting. No 
sowing was being done. Famine was only a few months off 
in Kasai. 


On the wall of a burned-out house near Luluabourg was 
the word “Baluba.” This, as I found, was common in the 
Congolese communes and scattered villages. The word was 
sinisterly reminiscent of the scrawls of anti-semitism and it 
meant very much the same thing. For the Balubas, more 
energetic, more ambitious, and apparently regarded as 
more able, had secured for themselves most of the quasi- 
professional posts under the Belgians. And, in the Lulua- 
bourg area, their success had excited the envy of the Luluas, 
the more numerous tribe in the area and traditionally the 
Balubas’ tribal enemy. 

Even before the Belgians began to pull out, the burning, 
looting, killing and expulsion of Balubas from Lulua towns 
and villages had started. Apart from the brutalities, the 
results showed the brittleness of the Belgian system in the 
Congo and the difficulties of the long term tasks which has 
been forced upon UN in trying to secure the viability of the 
new republic. 

For example, the preventive services had depended on 
Belgian medical officers, Belgian agents sanitaires, and 
Congolese auxiliaries, gardes sanitaires. When the Belgians 
disappeared the preventive services had been left to the 
Congolese auxiliaries. The agents sanitaires were non-medical 
Belgians, who had been given a minimum of six months’ 
training in Belgium and had been sent out to take charge of 
team operations. The Congolese, on the other hand, were 
secondary school products of some quatity who had had to 
have four or five years of intensive training, and public health 
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experience, before they qualified as members of the preven- 
tive health teams. But in Luluabourg they had been mainly 
Balubas and when they fled back to their tribal areas, the 
preventive services were in a parlous state. 

Even in the main boulevards and garden suburbs of the 
elegant, but now neglected, European part of the city, six 
months’ accumulation of refuse had piled up on the pave- 
ments. The cesspools of tasteful villas were stinking to high 
heaven. In the Congolese townships—five of them in the 
precincts of the city—the refuse heaps were roof-high. At the 
corner of the unmade roads, hoppers had been set up, like 
giant dustbins, and into these the Congolese daily dumped 
their refuse. But the refuse collectors had never been round 
and the hoppers had disappeared under the mounting filth. 
Around, and over, those foetid, infested, crawling heaps, the 
children played. In the equatorial heat, a miasma of visible 
smells drifted from the mounds into the houses and huts. 

In the Congolese quarters, there was no piped water. At 
least it had once been there in the form of standpipes at infre- 
quent points. But the water supplies like other utilities were 
owned, not by the community, but by a Belgian monopoly 
which had cut off the supplies, and the Congolese had to go, 
in some cases, miles to the nearest creeks. In those creeks 
they bathed, did their laundry and fetched their supplies of 
domestic water. 

The water in which they bathed with all their tropical 
diseases, sores and intestinal worms, which all of them had, 
was the water which the monopoly, which had deprived 
them of their stand pipes, used for the European water 
supply. 

With Mr. Arnold Wilson, the Haitian public health 
engineer sent by WHO, I went to have a look at the bathing 
ceremonies. It was clinically interesting but what was 
alarming was that the same water ran over the weir into the 
water-works. As it crossed the weir it had the colour of rum. 
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And in the first filter stage it produced a scum as thick and 
dark as molasses. To treat this sewage and turn it into 
drinking water there was only a Congolese staff. The “only” 
is not derogatory; the Congolese laboratory assistant was 
highly qualified in bacteriological testing and the man 
doing the chemical treatment was, within the definitions of 
his job, fully reliable. But the Belgians who had given the 
instructions had gone, and the black assistants had never 
been allowed to know how their work inter-related. For- 
tunately, when the Belgians left, the bacterial count in the 
water had been high and so, also, had the prescribed 
quantity of purifying chemicals. The Congolese who did the 
treatment had gone on carrying out conscientiously the last 
instructions that he had got. If to economise, since chemicals 
were growing scarce, he had modified the treatment there 
would have been pestilence. 

With the disappearance of the Belgian preventive health 
officials, the medical experts whom the WHO rushed to the 
Congo were confronted with an alarming situation of which 
the Luluabourg muck-heaps were only one noisome example. 
Dr. McKenzie Pollock had to deploy public health “pickets,” 
internationally recruited, not only into Kasai but over the 
whole Congo. 

Into the Kasai he moved Dr. Nicolas, another Haitian, to 
act as medical adviser to the Provincial Government. In 
addition to Mr. Wilson, the public health engineer, the team 
included two Frenchmen, Dr. Pierre Dufour from Bordeaux, 
and M. Daniel Grinan from Dompierre in the Jura, both 
with extensive African experience. On the clinical side there 
were the Red Cross teams from Norway, Australia and 
Greece. 

The public health experts were faced by an intimidating 
problem, First, there was civil and tribal unrest which made 
many critical areas unreachable, even with UN military 
protection. Secondly, there was a sinister absence of public 
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health information; routine files and necessary vital statistics 
had mysteriously disappeared from the public records. 
Thirdly, the Congolese sanitary workers and medical assis- 
tants had not been paid because the money previously 
appropriated to the Province was blocked in the banks and 
the ministers did not know how to get it out. Fourthly, of the 
23 “medical assistants,” the reasonably well-educated and 
efficiently trained Congolese auxiliaries, 19 were in the 
mining areas of Forminiére (Forest and Mines) the Belgian 
combine. Of the remaining four, two were “lost”? as prac- 
tising médicaux, because one had become Minister of Health 
and the other Director of Public Health, for the Province. 
Another complicating factor was that medical assistants, 
and other Congolese staff, had promoted themselves from a 
technical to a professional status, taking the jobs of the 
Belgians whom they once assisted. One Red Cross doctor 
told me that, in a hospital, where they were not allowed to 
intervene, a medical assistant was carrying out major 
surgical operations. The doctor could not ethically approve 
but he could admire the confidence, the skill and success 
with which the Congolese tackled the job. 

The Belgian public health service had been thorough. 
Small-pox vaccination, tuberculosis and leprosy control, 
yellow-fever inoculation and malaria control had been 
systematically maintained. That was all right while there 
was some stability and while communities were almost 
islands capable of quarantine. The situation, however, had 
begun to deteriorate long before Independence Day. In the 
previous year, 1959, there had been sporadic trouble and the 
Belgians in the public health service had begun to loose their 
grip. 

With tens of thousands of displaced persons on the move, 
with malnutrition increasing as the food situation worsened 
and with the onset of the rainy season, the risk of pestilence 
grew every day. The Australian Red Cross in their sorties 
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into the strife-ridden tribal districts, brought back alarming 
reports. In one hospital (Miabi) they had definitely diagnosed 
13 cases of active small-pox, but in the upheaval the small- 
pox patients had scattered among the refugees, with quite 
unpredictable results. They found a large tuberculosis sani- 
torium abandoned and the patients gone, heaven knows 
where. They found other infections spreading among the 
wandering tribesmen. 

With the coming of the rains came the threat of malaria. 
The Belgians, at the beginning of 1959, had undertaken 
vigorous measures of malaria control but nothing had been 
done after that. Fortunately, the WHO experts discovered a 
store of 60 tons of D.D.T. and the spraying equipment. They 
also managed to trace some Congolese who had already been 
trained to lead the spray teams. The French doctor and his 
medical technician, in addition to all their other pressing 
duties, had to give intensive courses to the Africans whom 
they recruited to deal with the mosquitoes. The race was 
against the rains since they would bring out the mosquitoes. 
But the situation was complicated by the missing records 
and by the disruption of the communities, which meant that 
they had to organise a census and a personal check-up before 
they could make a start. 

Throughout the Congo the WHO doctors were on the 
alert to the spread of plague but, as Dr. Dufour told me 
grimly, there was not much fear of plague in this Province 
of Kasai. The rats were too well fed, because there were so 
many unburied corpses and, according to him, well-fed rats 
did not contract plague. 

To their many anxieties had been added the obvious 
increase in filariasis. This is due to the spread, by insect 
vectors, of thread-like parasites which multiply in the blood, 
and produce many kinds of disabling effects, including the 
swelling of limbs which is significantly called “elephantiasis” 
and also “river blindness,”’ of which I saw many cases and 
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which is spread by the simulium fly, which breeds along the 
river banks. 

Here, as I was to find in other provinces, the WHO, 
which had been quick off the mark from the moment UN 
was invoked, was already beginning to consolidate. The Red 
Cross teams, who had responded with such alacrity, were 
only on short-term loan—volunteers temporarily released 
from their hospital and other appointments to which they 
must soon return. They had done a magnificent job, under 
trying and often perilous conditions. Theirs was only in part 
a casualty service (unless one reckoned as “‘casualties”’ the 
institutions crippled by the departure of doctors from their 
posts); they had reactivated (to use officialese) the hospitals, 
dispensaries and so on. Moving alongside them had been the 
staff-members of WHO sent out to survey the various ser- 
vices; they too (like Dr. Mochi, an Italian and Dr. Tabona, 
a Maltese, both international doctors, who had surveyed 
Kasai at the height of the outrages) were at risk. Moving in 
with them were the long-term teams, at the service of the 
Congolese for two or more years—like the Haitians, Dr. 
Bellerive, at the Central Ministry of Health; Dr. Nicolas, 
at the Kasai Ministry of Health; and Mr. Wilson, as public 
health engineer. 

And all the time, WHO was preoccupied with the necessity 
for equipping Congolese, as many, and as soon, as possible 
to act as qualified doctors and key medical personnel. 
World Health “talent scouts” were looking for and finding 
real African talent among the asststants médicaux, who, for all 
practical purposes, were apprentice doctors, with their ten 
years of schooling, six years of theoretical and practical 
instruction under a qualified Belgian doctor, and three years 
interneship, perfecting some speciality. Given the necessary 
“topping-up” in the form of a university medical school 
degree-course, WHO reckoned that, with this exceptional 
pregraduation experience, they would make excellent 
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doctors. They accordingly made arrangements to provide the 
likeliest with international fellowships and to persuade 
European universities to give them a curtailed course of 
instruction. (While I was in the Congo I said goodbye to 
64 of them at the beach at Leopoldville as they boarded the 
ferry for Brazzaville and their journey to academic Europe.) 
In this way, it was possible to turn into a virtue the thing 
for which the Belgians had been criticised—insisting on 
exacting training of Congolese but only for the posts of 
assistants to Europeans whom they could never hope to 
supersede. 

The other step towards the medical self-sufficiency 
(ultimately) of the Congo which WHO took was to make 
arrangements, in the Congo and in foreign medical schools, 
for the rapid increase in the number of undergraduates under 
training as doctors. There had been, it must be repeated, 
not one single African doctor, after eighty years of Belgian 
occupation of the Congo. 

The first two Africans were due to graduate in 1961. One 
of them had become the Commissioner-General for Health 
in the College-of-Students administration set up by Colonel 
Mobutu. When I talked to him he was worried in case this 
interruption of his studies would prevent him from being the 
first Congolese doctor in the July finals, because, as he 
insisted, his ambition was not to be a politician but a 
gynaecologist. His story is worth repeating: 

His name is TSHIBAMBA Marcel, written like that— 
capitals and all, surname first and given-name second. This 
is a Congolese habit acquired, one suspects, from a life-time 
of filling up census-forms. 

TSHIBAMBA Marcel, head of the health ministry of all 
the Congo, had come from Luluabourg in Kasai. He was a 
Lulua tribesman born in 1931 in a small village in the brush 
near the Kasai capital. His history can account for the fact 
that a thirty-year-old should only now be reaching his 
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medical finals. His father was an impoverished and illiterate 
cultivator whose holding was so small that often his family 
went hungry. Of the six children, four boys and two girls, 
only he, the fifth child, had gone to school. And he did not 
do that until he was ten. Then it was a little village school, 
within belly-distance of home—so that the small children 
could be sure of joining their families for their meagre meals. 
Three years later, Marcel was considered old enough to 
endure the pangs of hunger, so he set off for the capital 
twelve miles away. Twenty-four miles a day was too much, 
even if he had been getting square meals. So he followed the 
practice of his kind. He found a family of strangers. He did 
not know them but kinship can be claimed at fourth and 
fifth remove. They were poor but they took him in, while he 
went to the local primary school. Every three weeks he would 
make the journey back to his family. If they had food, he 
brought it back with him for his benefactors. Sometimes his 
father or brothers would bring into the city such food 
as there was to spare. But sometimes, he was so hungry that 
he could not go to classes. Hunger, he told me, determined 
how much studying they did. 

Then he went to a Catholic mission school, which took 
him to a year before matriculation. Instead of completing 
the secondary school course he managed to get into a 
training college for medical assistants. There he had to do 
two preparatory years before embarking on the course. But 
at the age of 23, still not properly launched as a student 
assistant-médical, he had a stroke of luck. 

That was when the University of Lovanium, in face of 
opposition, insisted upon having a medical faculty to which 
Africans would be admitted. He applied and was accepted 
and, when Independence came and Mobutu took him from 
his studies, he was in the last of the seven years, which 
Lovanium demanded of a medical graduate. 

To underscore his “‘stroke-of-luck,” he introduced me to 
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his Congolese chief civil servant, NGUETE Martin [sic]. 
He had been at the same training college but several years 
ahead of Marcel. He was so able that he had been retained as 
a teacher at the college and had been sent to Belgium, to 
the University of Louvain, for special training as an 
anatomist and histologist. When the medical faculty of 
Lovanium was thrown open to Africans, he applied for 
admission in the same way as Marcel. But he was too good! 
Instead of getting his academic qualifications, he was used, 
as a demonstrator, under one of the professors. Again, after 
Independence, he missed his chance. He was brought to the 
ministry as the equivalent of Permanent Under-Secretary 
and, while 64 of his contemporaries were going off to Europe 
to become doctors under the WHO scheme, he was bound to 
his desk. 
‘Perhaps in a year’s time. . .” he said wistfully. 


After Independence, the University of Lovanium (with 
advanced medical research projects backed by American 
foundations and the only nuclear research reactor in Africa) 
agreed to accept 40 African “‘freshmen” in the medical 
faculty. WHO was prepared to provide international pro- 
fessors and lecturers to help in the training of these and the 
greater numbers who ought to follow in subsequent entrance- 
years. It also was prepared to arrange for Congolese under- 
graduates to study medicine abroad on international scholar- 
ships. 

By these means, the WHO experts, while they wrestled 
with the risks and perplexities of the current situation, 
reckoned the Congo itself might provide about 500 qualified 
physicians by 1970. This would still be over 600 short of the 
number required to maintain the ratio of one doctor per 
16,000 of the population which prevailed before the Belgians 
left the Congo. The country would still need foreign doctors 
until then and beyond. 
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The recruitment of international doctors began, under 
force of circumstances, at an early stage of the UN operations. 
This was not a long-term problem although it concerned the 
long-term. When it was obvious, with threats of spread of 
bubonic plague, that pestilential diseases might foment and 
fulminate in the Congo, it was no longer a question of risk to 
the Congolese only but of the surrounding countries and, 
indeed, the world at large. On arguments of alarming 
urgency and of international concern, WHO took an 
exceptional step, with the consent of the United Nations— 
exceptional, because under the conventions of Technical 
Assistance, it can only be provided at the request of the 
legally-authorised ministries of a member-state, which has 
to ask for, and approve, any UN technical assistance person. 
But in the confusion of the Congo it was by no means clear 
who could, or would, make such a request. Pestilence does 
not wait upon politics. So the WHO went ahead immedi- 
ately to recruit 130 international medical personnel, 
guaranteeing their salaries and terms of service and in the 
hope that presently the Congolese authorities would embody 
them in the Congolese Health Service. No susceptibilities 
were offended by this and no national rights overridden; it 
had general approval as a matter of expedition and succour. 


Above a shop, in an apartment which they used as an 
office and a home, in Luluabourg, J met two men whom I 
knew, one as an acquaintance from the Palais des Nations in 
Geneva and the other as a long-time legend. 

The first was M. R. Veillet-Lavallée, the UNOC Civilian 
Officer, and the other was M. Gustavo Duran, then 
Political Officer—the Secretary-General’s “‘trouble-shooter” 
—in Kasai. Both were senior UN civil servants who were 
facing the “fireworks” (and worse) of this pyrotechnic situa- 
tion with a patience which I envied and admired. M. 
Veillet-Lavallée, after a day of alarums and excursions, of 
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arrests and releases, of frustrations and false reports, and 
reports which were not false but very grim, gave me a quiet 
description of the plans for long-term technical assistance. 
Mr. Duran, over a drink (the last, from one of those miniature 
bottles you get on aeroplanes) gave me a discourse on ‘“The 
Trial of Oscar Wilde” and the tribes of Kasai. 

If there had been a piano, he would certainly have played 
because this was the Gustavo Duran, of whom the veteran 
correspondents of the Spanish Civil War still talk. Now an 
American citizen and, away from the Congo, a member of the 
Social Affairs staff of UN, he was then the youngest general 
in the Spanish Republican Army. The son of an aristocratic 
Spanish family, he had been abroad when the Civil War 
broke out. He had been studying music but, as a per- 
fectionist, had considered himself as less than professional- 
standard and had turned to law. Then he found himself on 
the Republican side and, at the age of 29, was a general of the 
army detailed to stop Franco’s drive eastwards to the 
Mediterranean. His task was to defend Castellon and 
Valencia. When the Franco attack broke through, Duran 
saved Valencia. Correspondents tell of the general who 
always had a piano in his headquarters and every night 
between battles would play the finest classical music. They 
will feel for their favourite general when I say that in 
addition to all the other stresses of terror-ridden Kasai, he 
had to endure endlessly day and night the ordeal of a 
nearby American juke box blaring—always blaring— 
cha-cha and the corruption of their own rhythms which the 
Congolese masochistically indulge in. And he had no 
authority to tell them to stop it. 

He had briefed himself thoroughly on the tribes and their 
traditions and customs; he had plotted on a map all the 
pockets of Balubas who, from their tribal domain, had 
spread over Kasai as clerks, miners, and as the better-off, 
and who were now being persecuted by, and revenging 
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themselves upon, their traditional enemies, the Luluas. 

The Balubas are those of whom John Gunther wrote in 
“Inside Africa”; “It is probably the best-known Congo 
tribe, which has a dynasty going back at least three hundred 
years, and has produced works of art—masks, fetishes and 
other sculpture of the most astonishing beauty. The Balubas 
also create magnificent—if sometimes sinister—objets d’art. 
The King of the Balubas (1955) is one of the most massively 
picturesque of African monarchs. He weighs 250 lbs. and has 
250 wives, one for each pound.” 

The next time I heard of Gustavo Duran was from an 
Irish officer in Katanga who gave me an awe-struck account 
of how he had intervened between warring tribes and had 
established a truce. And later, I heard of him once again in a 
trouble spot—Albertville. 

When a correspondent dares to write as one did in a 
British newspaper: “United Nations’ personnel in the 
Congo are interested only in short hours, high wages and 
jobs as far from the ground as possible,” I think of Veillet- 
Lavallée, from Geneva, Gustavo Duran, from New York, 
enduring the conditions and savageries of Kasai. And of 
eight Irish soldiers, on the equivalent of 6s. a day, who died 
in ambush in a tribal war triggered-off in that region by 
political design. 
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Kivu Province 


CHAPTER IV 


THE BATTLE OF THE SHIRTS 
(Kivu Province) 


Tue “BATTLE OF THE SHIRTS’? was raging when we 
arrived at Bukavu, the capital of the Province of Kivu. It was 
a bloodless battle; it might not have been but for the personal 
and courageous intervention of the Provincial President, Mr. 
Miruho. It was absurd but, then, any battle would be absurd 
in that quite idyllic setting of a terrain which is the most 
beautiful I have ever seen—a Switzerland with great peaks 
capped with forests and not with snow, a holiday resort a 
few miles from the Equator, with tropical sunshine and yet 
with the coolness of height. 

Without knowing it, we got involved in the “Battle of 
the Shirts” at the very moment of our arrival. We had flown 
from Luluabourg, via Kindu. There we had picked up a 
colonel of the Congolese National Army, and his equerries. 
He was a member of the “good offices” mission which 
Colonel Mobutu’s Commissioner General had sent to the six 
Provinces to try to arrange a Round Table Conference. 
(Incidentally, the 26 officers who undertook this mission were 
later dismissed from the army by the Chief of Staff, Colonel 
Mobutu, because he said they had been “indoctrinated.”’) 
This was a very nice colonel, and I was upset when he was 
arrested on arrival at the airport. One has to explain why 
he was arrested by Belgians. The airport of Bukavu is in fact 
in Belgian territory. When the Belgians abdicated sovereignty 
in the Congo, they retained, under mandate of the Trustee- 
ship Council, the control of Ruanda Urundi. This had been 
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part of German East Africa which the League of Nations 
had entrusted to them after the First World War. It is 
divided from Bukavu by the breadth of a narrow river, the 
Ruzizi, and before Independence, for practical purposes, like 
airports, water supplies, electricity supplies and so on, no 
distinction had been made. So to get to Bukavu in Independ- 
ent Congo, one has to land in Belgian territory. The 
Congolese colonel had not, I suspect, been forewarned of this, 
any more than we had been, and probably thought he had 
been kidnapped when the Belgian paratroopers came up 
and challenged him. No great harm was done. The captain 
of our aircraft intervened and after a lot of argument, the 
colonel and his staff were allowed to go off with us across the 
bridge into Bukavu. 

At the bridge there was a strong contingent of the 
Congolese National Army, a hang-over of the first phase of 
the ‘“‘Battle of the Shirts.” This had all arisen a few days 
before as the result of the stupidity of a Belgian in Bukavu. 
His motives were not even political, just coarsely commercial. 
Among his properties (including the luxury hotel in which I 
stayed) he had a laundry and he had done a deal with the 
Belgians in Ruanda Urundi to wash their dirty linen. 

The Congolese soldiers thoroughly search the baggage of 
anyone crossing the bridge. They do not really know what 
they are looking for, but on this occasion they found it. In 
the hampers they found the military shirts of the Belgian 
paratroopers. All hell broke loose. And not surprisingly. 
The Congolese had had experience of the paratroopers who 
had been scattered over the country, after the mutiny of the 
Force Publique and the disorders of July. They resent the 
continuing occupation of Ruanda Urundi, not because of 
their own expansionist ambitions but because they fear it, 
with its strong Belgian garrison, as a base for possible opera- 
tions. Nor was their alarm in this instance unreasonable. 
It was plausible, in the circumstances, that the Belgian 
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soldiers had infiltrated into Kivu as civilians and here were 
the shirts they would don for the coup. Contingents of the 
National Army were rushed to the bridge and the frontier, 
heavily armed and prepared to retaliate. At the same time 
panic-measures were taken in Bukavu and Belgians were 
indiscriminately arrested and, as usual, there was a lot of 
beating up. 

This was a typical situation with which the UN Force had 
to dea]. The unit involved was Irish but because of threats 
which had earlier appeared, their main force was deployed 
at Gomo at the far end of Lake Kivu, ten hours away. In 
the capital, Bukavu itself, there was only one company with 
four jeeps and its responsibilities extended far south to 
Uvira, on Lake Tanganyika. It was a “stage army.” It had 
to give the impression of being far bigger than it was, and it 
was disconcerting in Bukavu to see a patrol walking along 
the main street and a few minutes later to see the very same 
pink faces patrolling another street a mile or so away. They 
would have been picked up in a side street by a jeep and 
whisked to another part of the town to give the appearance 
of ubiquity. The Congolese National Army, on the other 
hand, had a very strong contingent in the city camp. 

When the “Battle of the Shirts” started, Commandant 
Tom Tracey, with a picket, had rushed to the bridge to 
intervene, but the situation, as a demonstration of noise and 
threats at least, was out of hand. The President was appealed 
to. As a Provincial minister, he had no authority whatever 
over the Congolese National Army and was just as likely as 
anyone else to be arrested by them. With great personal 
bravery he interposed between the C.N.A. and the Belgians, 
who were annoyed about their shirts. He harangued the 
C.N.A. and with bluff-authority ordered them to withdraw. 
He confiscated the shirts and instantly expelled the Belgian 
laundry-man. 

That seemed to have closed the incident, but a few days 
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later it broke out again over our friend the “good offices” 
colonel. His mission completed (though abortive) he had to 
get back to Stanleyville, but the only way was through the 
airport in Ruanda Urundi. He feared he would be arrested 
and the UN was asked to provide him with guarantees of his 
safety. Commandant Tracey picked up the phone and 
dialled, as it is possible to do on the Bukavu (Congo) and 
Ruanda Urundi (Belgian) automatic exchange, the com- 
mander of the paratroopers. He asked him, as a sensible 
man, in an absurd situation, to guarantee the safe conduct 
of the colonel. The commander not only agreed but said 
that he personally would come to the bridge; Tracey could 
hand him over and he would take him to the airport. 

The following day, the Irish escorted the colonel and the 
Belgian paratroopers appeared, without the commander, at 
the other side of the narrow bridge. They refused to be 
responsible for the colonel unless the Congolese would return 
their shirts! Tearing his hair, Tracey sent for an officer of 
the Congolese Army and said, ‘“‘For goodness sake, give them 
back their shirts, if you want your colonel to catch his plane.” 
The officer agreed and went off ostensibly to bring the linen 
(still dirty) but returned instead with a powerful force of the 
Congolese National Army armed with Sten guns, machine 
guns, mortars, etc., which they set up along the banks of the 
river. They, the officer shouted to the paratroopers, would 
give them their shirts if the Belgians would give them the 
jeeps, which, on some occasion or other, they had confiscated. 
This new element in the tragi-comedy was too much for the 
Irish. The President was again sent for and put himself in 
the line of fire. He remonstrated with the Congolese soldiers 
whose fingers were itching on their triggers, but, at the same 
time, he roundly threatened the paratroopers of what would 
happen if the colonel was not returned to Stanleyville. And 
he dispatched the C.N.A. officer to get the shirts. 

In his absence, cooler heads prevailed. Commandant 
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Tracey on a don’t-be-a-bloody-fool basis had persuaded a 
Belgian junior officer to accept responsibility for the colonel 
getting into the aircraft. But, imagine what happened: 
all the officer-less Congolese soldiers saw was the UN 
handing over one of their colonels to the paratroopers who 
hurried him into a jeep and drove him off, for all intents and 
purposes under arrest. 

Need one go on? There was no blood shed but when I 
saw Tom Tracey that night his Irish good nature had been 
strained beyond its limits. At midnight he was still dealing 
with the repercussions. The Bukavu Belgians were indignantly 
complaining about Congolese soldiers posted, with machine 
guns and the like in their gardens along the river. And he had 
a UN-plus incident on his hands. Two overworked Swiss 
engineers had been in the elephant-country to the south to 
examine the telephone lines. Because, on this eccentric 
border, the road digressed through Ruanda Urundi, they 
had had to come back over the bridge and had immedi- 
ately been set upon, had been rough-handled and had had 
Sten guns, without a safety-catch, thrust in their stomachs, 
They had escaped to report that a Belgian priest had been 
arrested by the same picket and taken off to gaol. Here was 
another circumstance to try the patience of the UN Force. 
This priest, on his way to Bukavu from Lake Tanganyika, 
had agreed to bring the baggage of another missionary. On 
his arrival at the Congo side of the bridge the pickets had 
ordered him to open the bags but he had not got the keys. 
So they arrested him, to the great indignation of the Swiss 
engineers. The UN Force intervened—all this was happening 
around midnight—to get him out of gaol. But when they 
went there they found he had already been released. When 
he was found wandering the streets in his cassock by an 
Irish patrol, he demanded—in the name of the United 
Nations—that they should recover the baggage. But he still 
had not got the keys. So the Irish had to send him back to 
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get the keys, through the night in one of the only four jeeps 
they had, all the way back to Usumbura, the Ruanda 
Urundi port on Lake Tanganyika, 70 miles away, with a 
couple of armed soldiers to protect him. 


In Tom Tracey’s understandable mood that night I was 
glad we had not asked him for a UN escort. “We” were 
Bo Larsson, Max Wilde and myself, who, while all this was 
going on, had set off to save a dam about to burst in the 
mountains above Lake Tanganyika. Our expedition was as 
serious, though less heroic, as it sounds. Up in the mountains 
of Haute Katoba, a temporary dyke, slowly turning to mud, 
was holding back a lake 24 miles long and 1} miles wide. This 
was the dry season device for containing the waters of the 
stream which feed into this mountain valley where a perman- 
ent barrage was being built. 

Now the thunderclouds of the imminent rainy season were 
gathering in the hills. The Swedish engineers watched them 
with anxiety. If that temporary dyke failed, the working site 
with all their engineering equipment would be flooded and 
the permanent dam, still months from completion, might be 
swept away. Worse still, 24 million cubic yards of water would 
go tumbling down 8,000 feet to swamp the villages, the sugar 
plantation and the cotton warehouses of the Ruzizi Valley. 

The rains, not tribal unrest nor personal risks, were what 
was worrying the Europeans in their isolated mountain camp. 
Carl Hendrik Willen, the Swedish engineer in charge, who 
in February 1960, was transferred from a dam north of 
the Arctic Circle to the equator, kept his wife and three 
children with him throughout the whole of what, elsewhere 
in the Congo, were dangerous times. So did the four family 
men among the ten Belgian engineers still on the site. 

The menace of Katoba was due to the failure of the 
monetary system. The Swedish contractors, SENTAB, were 
on the best of terms with the Provincial Government of 
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Kivu, but their bills had not been paid since June. Other 
contractors had been paid and some had either gone bank- 
rupt or had withdrawn their staffs and equipment from 
public works sites. But not so the Swedes. They had every 
intention of completing the dam. SENTAB itself arranged a 
credit of 3 million Congolese francs (60,000 dollars or 
£22,000) through banks in Stockholm and Brussels to pay 
the wage bills on the site. But international finance broke 
down. No authorisation came from Leopoldville to the local 
bank. 

Of the 700 workmen on the dam-site at the time of 
Independence only 300 remained—barely enough to ensure 
the maintenance of the temporary dam and gradually to 
raise the permanent barrage to a height at which it could hold 
the water if the first dyke went. And they were unpaid. 

By personal persuasion, Mr. Bo Larsson, the company 
director who came from Stockholm to salvage the situation, 
managed to collect 500,000 francs (Congolese) in the 
provincial capital, Bukavu—enough to keep the project 
going until next pay-day. 

But the dam lies 100 miles away in the mountains to 
the south. The road runs part of the way through Ruanda 
Urundi, which is still Belgian territory, under UN mandate. 
The Belgians had briskly altered the currency there, so that 
Congolese francs were no longer valid. So here was a currency 
transfer, out of Congo into Ruanda Urundi and back again, 
with all kinds of possible misunderstandings. 

That was the least of it. The Congolese National Army, 
was not answerable to the sensible provincial government, 
nor in practice to anyone, and most of the nasty incidents in 
this otherwise peaceful province had arisen from the un- 
disciplined activities of this disgruntled force. They were 
trigger-unhappy, and liable to pay themselves at gun point. 
In an effort to keep them quiet, the president had himself 
paid them arrears of pay, which he was not compelled to do, 
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by taking them from the fund, which he did control, for 
teachers’ salaries. He then faced the possibilities of a teachers’ 
strike until the money was refunded through the intervention 
of the UN with the Central Government. 


This, then, was the background of what was happening 
at the bridge when Bo Larsson and I set off in his car for the 
dam. We did not know what was actually happening at the 
bridge. All we knew was that there was trouble. Once 
challenged and having guns pointed at us, we simply slipped 
further up the river to another crossing and, insisting 
“ONU ONU!” we got across the Ruzizi. Similarly, when, 
later, the road turned back from Ruanda Urundi into Kivu, 
we had an argument but no incident at the frontier posts. 

Then we discovered what a running-down country really 
meant. On the road to Tanganyika were two filling stations 
where we had meant to refuel. Both were abandoned, not 
because of civil strife, but, because of the monetary hiatus; 
the owners had no Congolese currency with which to get 
fuel stocks from Ruanda Urundi. 

The result, for us, was that half-way up a hill we stuck. 
Traffic was sparse and such trucks as came along were 
diesel-driven. The Congolese drivers were courteous and 
sympathetic, but, of course, unable to help. Our prospect, 
out there in the elephant country, was pretty bleak. Rescue 
came in the shape of a missionary, a Swedish compatriot of 
Mr. Larsson. In his car, loaded with everything for the 
journey through the brush, were his wife, two flaxen-haired 
daughters (who curtseyed nicely to us, there, in the middle 
of Africa) and a small boy fast asleep. They were on their 
way to Uzumbura to put his two girls on a plane for Sweden. 
The missionary and his wife laughed at the question whether 
they were afraid of the situation. No, the girls were going 
back to Sweden to school, and the little boy was staying with 
them in the Congo. 
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After a futile attempt to siphon petrol from his car, he 
produced a rope and towed us 40 miles to Uvira! There we 
refuelled for the rest of the trip, which meant doubling back 
along the road we had been towed. 


The wage-packets got through to the dam-site without 
further mishap. The three hundred workmen, who might 
otherwise have joined the restive army of unemployed, were 
paid and the temporary dam was saved. 

But what gave me reassurance and personal satisfaction 
was that when my report, supplementing from first hand the 
urgent cables of Mr. John Grun, the Civilian Operations 
Officer in Kivu, reached Leopoldville, UNOC moved with 
alacrity. I had pointed out that the pay packets had got 
through. That happened once but it could not go on happen- 
ing—there was not that much between-friends, loose cash in 
Kivu. If the money could not flow, the dam literally (in the 
case of Katoba) as well as metaphorically (in the case of the 
province) would collapse. The prosperous cotton plantations 
and cotton warehouses, and the villages would be drowned 
by the one and the well-disposed government by the other. 

M. Umbricht, the UNOC financial consultant, acted 
immediately. He arranged with the Central Government 
and the banks to release forthwith 8} million francs to enable 
the Provincial Government to pay some of their arrears on 
the dam (and enable the Swedes to pay their workers in 
future) and also to refund the money which the President 
had ‘‘borrowed” from the teachers in order to buy-off the 
Congolese National Army. 


The dam was in fact the parable of the situation in Kivu. 
This is the smallest of the six provinces which occupies the 
east-central part of the country, with large areas fronting on 
Lake Kivu. The Congolese population is slightly more than 
2,000,000. The Province has both agricultural and mineral 
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wealth, the latter including gold, cassiterite, wolframite and 
tin. In the bland highlands, there are coffee and tea 
plantations. 

The UN Civilian Officer, John Grun, a Dutchman, and 
the Haitian, Swiss, French and Swedish experts dealing 
with health, public works and telecommunications, were 
cordially welcomed by the Provincial Government and, 
indeed, by the numerous Belgian departmental advisers 
who had remained. (Meeting them I regretted the more the 
circumstances which had removed so many experienced 
Belgians who, if they had been prepared to co-operate loyally, 
could have made life so much easier for the Congolese.) The 
same welcome and disposition to co-operate I found applied 
to “visiting firemen’”’ as well. 

As the President, Mr. Miruho, who a few months before 
had been a bank-clerk in Gomo, said to me, his government 
realised the urgencies of the local realities: “No one,” he 
said, “knows what will happen. No one knows how long the 
situation can be held. A few weeks, a few months? How can 
we prevent tea and coffee plantations being abandoned? 
Public works, like the Katoba Dam and the road to Stanley- 
ville, are not charity; they employ thousands who will be 
unemployed if we cannot pay the contractors. If we cannot, 
they will go and remove all their modern equipment. Where 
is the money to come from for our teachers, the doctors and 
the police?” 


Where indeed? A Provincial Government contributed its 
revenues to the Central Government and then had its budget 
appropriated. The Treasury of the Central Government was 
empty. The 10,000,000,000 francs which it had held as assets 
in 1959 had declined to five hundred million francs by the 
end of 1959 and less by Independence Day. The cash— 
pay-packet cash—had to come from the Central Bank and the 
Congolese treasury, from being a creditor of the bank to the 
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extent of 5,000,000,000 francs, had become its debtor for 
2,000,000,000 francs. Kivu is a large exporter—tea, coffee, 
pyrethrum and rare metals—but if the revenue from these 
could not find its way back to the province, both the govern- 
ment and the producers could not meet their local com- 
mitments. Furthermore, as a result of the manipulations of 
the world money market, the Congolese franc was virtually 
worthless. The owner of an apparently successful restaurant 
(a Belgian born in Bromley, Kent) was packing up because 
he could not import supplies through neighbouring Ruanda 
Urundi, which, having changed its own currency, had no 
use for Congolese francs, and because he could not send 
remittances to his wife in Brussels. 

While Bo Larsson was trying to cash essential cheques on 
an account guaranteed in Swedish crowns, the Central 
Bank which was (at least) delaying the transfer was still 
firmly in Belgian hands. There was still no ratification of the 
convention which had been agreed in August at Geneva 
between the Belgians and the Congolese to liquidate the 
(Belgian) Central Bank in favour of a new Congo National 
Bank. The Congo Monetary Council, presided over by the 
UNOC Senior Consultant, M. Umbricht, faced with the 
threatened bankruptcy of the Treasury, had arranged that 
the ceiling of Central Bank borrowings be raised from 
4,4.00,000,000 francs to 5,000,000,000 francs and the Head of 
State signed that decree on 19th October. Meanwhile, 
UNOC had been exploring the possibilities of drawing on a 
World Bank (UN) Loan which had been made to the Congo 
in 1957 for specific projects which were still going on. The 
investigators had to report, however, “It has not been possible 
to locate records of actual expenditure which are required as 
the basis for the actual payments by the Bank.” 


All this is high finance but I went out to see what in fact it 
meant in terms of people whose livelihoods depended on a 
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well-intentioned provincial government whose revenue de- 
pended on a central government which could not collect nor 
create money, obtain credits or even find the stubs, as it were, 
of money spent under the Belgians under a World Bank loan 
which must still represent money in the kitty. 

We drove deep into the mountains of the pygmy country 
where, through forests inhabited by elephants and gorillas, 
a firm of contractors, part Italian, were building a trunk road 
to Stanleyville. 

[One might interpolate here that trunk roads are scarce 
in the Congo, in spite of the long record of forced labour. 
But, after all, they were a secondary consideration in a 
country with 8,750 miles of navigable rivers on which the 
main transportation was a monopoly; where the railways, 
which were devices for by-passing cataracts and rapids and 
linking up with river-transport, were also a monopoly; 
and where the airline, carrying officials, business men and 
fresh lobsters, was also a monopoly. John Gunther, in 
“Inside Africa” (five years before Independence) recorded: 
“They wince with embarrassment (and carefully conceal 
such facts in their propaganda) when somebody points out 
that it is still impossible to cross the country by road or rail, 
either from north to south or east to west.’’] 

This road, across swamps, through forests and over 
mountain passes was, as far as it had gone, the beginning of 
an excellent link between two capitals. The other section, 
also in financial difficulties, was advancing from Stanleyville 
from the other direction. But, right there among the pygmies, 
the contractors were debating how many more weeks they 
could go on, whether they would pull out their heavy and 
expensive equipment, and whether their white engineers 
should risk being around when the Africans came to collect 
their unpaid wages. 

Said one construction-man, a young Belgian: ““We have 
had no trouble. Political and tribal disturbances have not 
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got here and we are on good terms with our men—so far! 
But they will not work without. wages and, since they are 
locally recruited, unemployment will come into those 
mountains and you can’t count on their good-humour.” 
Nevertheless he and his young wife were staying on—in an 
abandoned house. 


I went to see a manioc miller. He was a self-made man 
whom the Belgian administration had wanted to encourage. 
They had the Départements de classe-moyenne to assist Congo- 
lese, like this ex-truck driver, to become middle-class. 
Such a department advanced loans from government funds 
and he had taken advantage of this official hire-purchase 
system to buy himself a power-driven mill. He was beginning 
to feel the pinch not because the department, now Congolese 
but still effectively directed by an enlightened Belgian, was 
pressing him, but because his customers, even for something 
as cheap as manioc, were falling off. This was due to the 
stoppage of work on a magnificent—yes, magnificent— 
eight-storey hospital of advanced design. There was no 
money in the provincial coffers for it; the contractors had 
given up and, at best, the part-finished structure would only 
be made wind and watertight until better days. This was 
regrettable, because I went to the existing Congolese hospital, 
where 22,000 patients a year are handled in premises through 
which one picks one’s way among sick crouching on the 
ground, but where the Belgian medical staff under a Congo- 
lese director were carrying on. A Yugoslav Red Cross team 
had been sent to Bukavu to provide replacements for those 
who had gone. 

I went also to see an ivory carver who in a mud and wattle 
hut (lit with electricity) did exquisite work. He had found a 
sympathetic patron in the Département de classe-moyenne who 
saw tourist and export possibilities. He was to have had an 
electrical polisher but how was he to get it now? 
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The lack of spending money applies equally to an insti- 
tution which was the pride and boast of the Belgians—and 
with much justification because I.R.S.A.C. is in site, in 
architecture, in equipment and in scope, one of the world- 
centres of research. This, the Institute for Scientific Research 
in Central Africa, at Lwira, in Kivu Province is a scientific 
Shangri-la. 

Or it was until July 1960. Nothing disturbed the cloistered 
calm of I.R.S.A.C. except the gorillas in the forest calling 
their consolations to the gorillas in captivity, or the earth- 
quakes, reverberating from the volcanic mountains—and 
they wanted those anyway for their seismic researches. 
Rarely does one apply the word “enchantment” to a work- 
shop of science but here one does it unreservedly. 

It was the dream of the Belgian scientists during the 
German Occupation of Belgium—to create a place where 
they could work and think without interruption and where 
they could foregather with guest-scientists from the rest of 
the world. But I doubt if they dreamt of such a situation— 
a poet must have found it for them. It stands on a plateau 
overlooking Lake Kivu with its lovely islands and sur- 
rounded by forested mountains. The buildings in quad- 
rangles are linked by cloisters and the guesthouse can 
luxuriously accommodate fifty visitors at a time, so that 
international conferences can be held in circumstances 
which would deny disagreements. 

In the forest clearings around are hermitages for things like 
seismology, radio-astronomy, the study of atmospheric noise, 
earth’s magnetism and solar radiation. There is a zoo— 
although the whole country around is a zoo. In a com- 
pound, there are three adult gorillas and two young. They 
are the subject of scientific observations which are all the 
better because the animals are simply isolated in their 
natural habitat. Their food, the core of a banana tree, and 
elephant grass, is provided fresh from the forest next door. 
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And so with the other animals, the chimpanzees, the 
baboons, the wart-hogs, the wild buffaloes and a whole 
unique collection which can be maintained in their normal 
climatic conditions and on their natural diet. For example, 
the chimpanzees, almost in their wild state, are being 
studied in relation to arteriosclerosis, the thickening of the 
arteries with painful reference to humans. And there are 
herds of pigs which are giving—as sensitive meters of protein 
deficiency—insight into the besetting affliction of the tropics, 
the malnutritional disease kwashiorkor, of which I had 
already had plenty of clinical evidence among the children 
of Luluabourg. 

Then tremors shook IRSAC which were not read on the 
seismograph. The events of July disturbed the scientists but 
not much more. Only one of the 32 on the IRSAC staff 
left through nervousness. The rest remained, and so did their 
wives and families. There was no reason to go and the 
station was far enough from the main roads for them not to 
be panic-infected by the refugees fleeing to East Africa from 
other parts. The Director-General, Professor Louis van den 
Berghe, like a tall poplar, bent gracefully before the ‘‘winds 
of change.” He put his post into commission. An adminis- 
trative committee consisting of a Belgian, a Swiss and a 
German, of the scientific staff, and two Africans of the 
administrative staff took over the direction and he remained 
as counsellor. As far as I could gather it was working very 
amicably. So were the arrangements at most of the daughter- 
stations—one for hydrobiology at Uvira, on Lake 
Tanganyika; another at Astrida, in Ruanda Urundi, for 
social sciences and another at Elizabethville, in Katanga, 
for biology. One regrettably was not functioning. That was at 
Mabali, on Lake Tumba, in Equatorial Congo. I was told 
that there, alas, the four scientists had had to leave because 
of terrorists. But I shall deal with Mabali in another context 
presently. 
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Later, however, difficulties arose at Lwira—just spending- 
money again. Funds for the Congolese workers, 500 of 
them, on the station, had not been transferred from Brussels. 
The European staff did not have to worry; their salaries were 
being paid in Europe, but what was going to happen to the 
gorillas, the wart-hogs and the wild buffaloes, if there was no 
Congolese staff to feed them? And what about all the other 
necessary chores on the estate and in the laboratories? And, 
much more serious, what would happen to the buildings and 
equipment if the unpaid Congolese turned nasty? 

Thus even gorillas became a problem for the United 
Nations. Could not UNOC send through the necessary cash ? 
It was providing money for relief work, was it not? And 
wasn’t this a way of preventing unemployment? What about 
Unesco, looking after science? Or WHO, for which the 
station was the vector-mapping centre for central Africa? 
Or FAO, concerned with nutrition? All of them had held 
conferences here at one time or another. The irony, of course, 
was that IRSAC headquarters in Brussels was not short of 
money. It was a matter of banking and the disappearance of 
a country’s liquid assets. 

The fact that the scientific staff of IRSAC stood fast is 
significant. But, apart from Katanga, perhaps more Belgians 
stayed on the job in Kivu than in the other parts of Congo. 
Those who had gone had been largely swept along by the 
tide of fugitives from other provinces making for East Africa. 
Many wives and children had been sent home but the great 
majority of the men had stayed. They included large 
investors, higher-level public officials, technicians in 
government and private service, contractors, and practically 
all the plantation owners and managers. Apart from the 
fact that there had been no terrorism—except in the 
characteristic unpleasantness of the Congolese National 
Army—those people had been genuinely devoted to the 
country. (It is a place that it would be very difficult to leave.) 
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But after three or four months, they found themselves run- 
ning out of funds—spending-money for their own needs and 
for the payment of their workers and they began to drift 
away. 

Even the ministers did not blame them. M. Tchomba, the 
young Minister of Economics (another former bank-clerk), 
said to me: “There were categories of enterprises. There 
were the big international contractors who, during our 
difficulties could finance themselves, with our guarantees— 
but only if they could get the currency. There were the local 
contractors, who had to look for settlement of their bills by 
us, otherwise they could not pay their people—our people— 
and had the choice of going bankrupt or getting out. There 
were the planters who have to sell their products abroad but 
cannot collect the money to pay their workers. There were 
the small traders who were encouraged to equip themselves 
on government credit or got season loans from the govern- 
ment to pay their workers. If they are foreigners, they go, 
and their workers are unemployed. If they are our people, 
they stay but have to dismiss their operatives.” 

This was in a province where nothing of the economic 
infrastructure had suffered at all, where wealth of minerals 
and agricultural produce is just as real as it was before 
Independence, and where conditions are stable enough for 
an agreement between Kivu, Kenya and Ruanda Urundi 
to be signed by which the shipments of pyrethrum from the 
other two countries will be processed at Gomo in Kivu. 
Pyrethrum is the flower which yields a powerful knock-out 
insecticide against which, so far, insects have not developed 
resistance, and which is worth $2,000,000 a year. 

As Mr. John Grun proposed, and as was quoted in the 
UNOC Progress Report, the emergency as far as Kivu was 
concerned could be resolved by “‘(1) payment of technical 
personnel and reasonable assurance of future payments, 
(2) payments by the Government of at least part of the 
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outstanding bills, including those for public works and (3) 
the creation of a small rotating fund from which to provide 
short-term loans.” 

This was not a banking risk. The risk was that 
banking would, by default, produce the social upheaval which 
would wreck a promising economy as it might have wrecked 
that dam by default of not cashing Bo Larsson’s cheque. 
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Oriental Province 


CHAPTER V 


THE FLIGHT OF JUSTICE 
(ORIENTAL PROVINCE) 


Wuen tHe UN Force secured our release from the 
custody of the Congolese National Army, at Stanleyville in 
Oriental Province, my interest in human rights and habeas 
corpus in the Congo had become highly personalised. I 
realised that, if an Ethiopian captain had not appeared 
opportunely at the airfield, Max Wilde and I might have 
disappeared from human ken as completely as victims of 
lettres de cachet vanished into the Bastille. It was pretty 
certain that those involved would have disclaimed all 
knowledge of this, that all the UN would have known was 
that we had left Bukavu and had got lost in transit and that 
the C.N.A., who controlled the gaols, would not have 
bothered to account for us. 

Once our credentials were really established, my immedi- 
ate intention was to get into gaol—as a prison-visitor. The 
colonel of the Ethiopian unit thought he could arrange it 
(and make sure that once I had got in I could come out 
again) but the intention was foiled by the fact that a 
Congolese politician, supported by C.N.A., had been taken 
off to Leopoldville as a ‘‘material witness”’ in an investigation 
of ministerial irregularities, and that, in retaliation, the 
Army had set out to get hostages for his safe return. The 
threatened politicians sought UN sanctuary and the Ethio- 
pians were too dangerously involved in keeping them out of 
gaol to bother about getting me in. 

In default, I tried to go to a criminal court but there was 
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none sitting. Instead, with a great deal of authoritative help, 
I did an investigation on the judicature. In July, all the 
magistrates of Oriental Province, with two exceptions, had 
bolted. Don’t let’s quibble about a word—they bolted. They 
left their papers spread on their desks and in one instance a 
telegram unopened. They left the acquittals of innocent 
people and the sentences of dangerous criminals unsigned. 
People who were merely under suspicion, waiting inquiry 
by the Examining Magistrates, were (and probably still are) 
left in gaol. Murderers, rapists, and other dangerous felons, 
were left at large. With their flight, all pretence of human 
rights and habeas corpus disappeared. 

The position in Oriental Province, of which Stanleyville 
is the capital, was typical of the whole of the Congo with the 
exception of Katanga. Of the 25 Belgian magistrates, 23 
abandoned their posts and the justice which they had sworn 
to maintain. In this, as in so many other aspects of the 
administration, one was appalled by the irresponsibility, if 
not worse, of the Belgian authorities. Apart from the now- 
notorious panic of Army doctors, police officials, civil 
servants, doctors and others, the magistrates, as I was told 
by a lawyer in Stanleyville, were given to understand that 
their salaries and futures would be secure if, at official 
expense, they returned to Belgium. Their expectations were 
not apparently confirmed because in the Stanleyville Uhuru, 
Lumumba’s official organ, there appeared (on the day I was 
arrested) the following news item: 

“A reunion of the former magistrates of the Congo has 
taken place in Brussels and a permanent Committee has 
been elected. The committee is under the chairmanship 
of M. Stas, former Advocate-General of Leopoldville. 
M. Stas made an extensive statement on the future 
prospects for Belgian magistrates in the Congo. At the 
afternoon session under the chairmanship of M. Villard of 
the Leopoldville Bench, 150 former magistrates of the 
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Congo have expressed their views on the subject of their 
approaching return to Africa. Their return to the Congo 
was accepted by them but they wanted guarantees. The 
meeting proposed to restore the contacts between the 
former magistrates of the Congo and the Congolese 
authorities.” 

This made curious reading in the circumstances. Those 
same anciens magistrats du Congo had already denounced 
the lawyers who had remained, and who had responded to 
the appeals of the Central and Provincial Governments that 
they should constitute themselves into Benches of Judges. In 
place of the previous 25 judges the volunteers could muster 
only a bench of five to handle the criminal and civil cases 
of the Province. Some lawyers had, of course, to be left at 
the Bar as pleaders. Those European volunteers (not all of 
them Belgians) had agreed to form the Bench of Judges only 
after the governments had given an unconditional guarantee 
that they would respect human rights and due processes of 
law. 

Under the colonial regime, there had been two types of 
tribunal. One was the so-called ‘‘western tribunal” on the 
Belgian model, composed of Belgian magistrates, a modifica- 
tion of Belgian legislation and based on the Code Napoléon. 
The other was the “native tribunal’ which within the limits 
of public order administered traditional, or tribal, Congolese 
justice. 

The Lower Court was the police court. There was one in 
each town and in each territory, making 130 for the whole 
country. The Bench consisted of one judge. In the towns the 
function of this judge was exercised by a career magistrate, 
but in the hinterland it was the job of the administrator of 
his territory or the delegate. There was no public prosecutor 
and a clerk-of-court was not necessary. In other words the 
people responsible for the rest were also responsible for the 
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prosecution and for the sentence, which was limited to a 
month’s imprisonment or a 2,000 franc fine. 

Above the police court, came the district court. There were 
25 such in the whole country. The Bench consisted of a 
presiding judge, who was a career magistrate, and assessor 
judges chosen from civil servants. There was a clerk-of-court 
and the Ministry of Justice had the right to intervene. Such 
a court could impose sentences up to five years’ penal servi- 
tude and, in civil cases, give judgments where the sum 
involved did not exceed 50,000 francs. 

In each Province, there existed a Court of First Instance, 
composed of at least three career judges. Their powers 
extended to the death sentence and to more than five years’ 
penal servitude. In civil cases they dealt with everything 
outside the competence of the Lower Courts. 

Two Appeal Courts existed, one at Leopoldville and the 
other at Elizabethville. This was the highest court in the 
Congo, but there was right of higher appeal to the Court of 
Cassation in Brussels. The Court of Appeal consisted of a 
President and at least three other judges. 

The “native courts” varied. There was the head-man’s 
court which administered summary justice according to 
ancient traditions. There was the Sector Court appointed by 
the District Commissioner or the Belgian Burgomaster of 
which the local chiefs had right of membership. There was 
also the communal court, again at the discretion of the 
District Commissioner, who named the members; a Terri- 
torial Court presided over by the Chief Administrator who 
chose the magistrates of the ‘‘western courts”’ as his assessors; 
and there was the City Court in which colonial Belgians sat 
with Belgian magistrates or with notable Congolese. As will 
be seen, all those courts, although described as “‘native 
courts,” and concerned with native customs, were appointed, 
largely manned, and dependent upon Belgian administrators 
or magistrates. After Independence, many of these continued 
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to operate through the chiefs but go per cent of all justice in 
the Congo was administered summarily through these courts, 
which numbered 1,600. 

There were very few lawyers of any nationality at the Bar 
and not a single Congolese practising in the Congo. 
“‘Prisoners-friends” without university qualifications were, 
with special permission in each case, allowed to appear in 
the Lower Courts. Fines accounted for 12 per cent of the 
budget of colonial Congo. 

In principle, if a suspect was arrested by the police he had 
to be brought immediately before the examining magistrate 
who, if there was a prima facie case, could adjourn for five 
days for further investigation, with possible deferment for a 
month for trial before the bench. If that due process was not 
observed the suspect must be released. This Code Napoléon 
concept of habeas corpus went by the board when justice took 
to flight. The Examining Magistrate of the Oriental Prov- 
ince had previously had eight assistants in Stanleyville, and 
six in the rest of the Province, to investigate the merit of 
charges. When I was there the magistrate, a Greek who had 
been one of the volunteers, had one assistant, instead of the 
14 under the Belgians. He had “‘deputised” some Congolese 
to inquire into lesser crimes. Most of the time he was not 
informed of arrests, but even when he was made aware the 
accumulated arrears of cases awaiting investigation, includ- 
ing murder, theft, pillage, arson, rape, and other crimes of 
violence, were such that he could not cope. Moreover, he, 
and the handful of magistrates, had to sit as the Civil Bench 
as well. I attended such a tribunal. The only people present 
were two magistrates and a Congolese registrar on the 
Bench, and two advocates at the Bar, and they were dealing 
with cases, some of them six months deferred, at the rate of 
about one a minute. It was a fascinating time-and-motion 
study—law on the production line. 

In Stanleyville, as in Leopoldville, the forces of law and 
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order were disgruntled to the point of boycotting justice. 
The agents, the local police; the gendarmerie, the military 
police and the judicial assistants (Criminal Investigation 
Department) could not rely on getting their pay and found 
themselves flouted and even molested by the Congolese 
National Army, answerable to no one. The result was that 
what had been a well-ordered, conscientious exercise of 
police function had become a farce. While the C.N.A. 
arrested people for political or frivolous reasons, or as 
“Belgian paratroopers,” or simply as a method of blackmail, 
the C.I.D. investigating serious crimes could neither have 
the warrant nor the protection of the civilian or military 
police. Murders were just ignored and while they might 
intervene in mélées or public demonstrations and indiscrim- 
inately bundle bystanders as well as a few participants into a 
police truck, pilfering, when reported, was just shrugged off. 

In Leopoldville, the UNOC efforts to clean up this 
impossible situation at Central Government levels were not 
getting on very far nor very fast. The Commissioner-General 
who had taken over the Ministry of Justice had installed 
himself with his professors from the Jesuit University of 
Lovanium. Since, as a law student who had hopes of being 
the first Congolese lawyer in 1961 his graduation depended 
on his mentors, their presence amounted to undue influence. 
That they exercised that influence to counteract the advice 
of the UN was evident. They were actively engaged in pro- 
moting the return of the 122 magistrates who, under their 
committee in Brussels, had volunteered to return. And why 
not? 

This I say on my own responsibility: Just as justice must 
not only be done but must be seen to be done, the example of 
justice visibly in flight brought the law into disrepute. For 
those magistrates to pick up the sword and scales again is an 
affront to human rights. They were responsible for innocent 
people languishing in gaol and for malefactors being at large. 
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Justice in the Congo had to be rehabilitated and the only 
way it could be done was by recruiting French speaking, 
Code Napoléon lawyers, on an international basis. Some inde- 
pendent body like the International Commission of Jurists 
had to be given the power to select, and accept responsi- 
bility for the legal standing and repute of such magistrates. 
And it could be urged that in the case of the judicature 
as in the case of WHO recruiting doctors, the United 
Nations should accept responsibility for the terms and condi- 
tions of service and transfer that responsibility to the minis- 
tries when constitutional government was really functioning. 
As was pointed out to me by a lawyer in the Congo, there was 
not only an example but a source of supply of such lawyers 
in the Mixed Courts of Egypt which, until they were sus- 
pended ten years ago, functioned with judges and lawyers 
from many countries, including France, Switzerland, Greece, 
Italy, the United Kingdom and the United States. And, 
he added, they would just be about the right age—old 
enough to be retired gracefully when Congolese lawyers 
matured. If Belgium, as a member State of the United 
Nations, would agree to channel all expert and professional 
assistance to the Congo through the UN there would be no 
reason at all why Belgian lawyers, whose conduct was 
approved by their international colleagues and who were 
acceptable to the Congolese, should not be reappointed. 
Some, by those standards, would certainly not be acceptable. 
Indeed I would predict that, in some of the places I was in, 
their return would provoke civil disturbances and the UN 
Force would be expected to enforce the authority which they 
had lost by their behaviour in July. In its mission, under 
Security Council mandate, UNOC was entitled to challenge 
the return of those magistrates. 


The Civilian Operations Officer in Stanleyville was a 
Czech member of the United Nations Secretariat, from New 
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York H.Q. His ultimate concern was, by advice and tech- 
nical assistance, to get the economic and social life of a whole 
province back into commission. Through the hours of an 
unlimited day he was beset by the conflicting factors in a 
confused situation. In Lumumba’s home town he was 
involved in the repercussions of the political conflicts in 
Leopoldville, as well as local rivalries and the unpredictable 
behaviour of the Congolese National Army, with a whole 
group based on Stanleyville. When politicians were not 
attacking the UN, they were seeking its protection, when 
Europeans or local Congolese had complaints to make about 
the National Army they besieged his office. In addition, he 
had the responsibility for the proper treatment of his own 
UN associates. On the day following my arrest two further 
UN incidents occurred. 

Two young Swedish engineers, whose concern it was to 
advise on relief projects for the growing army of restless 
unemployed, went across the river with Congolese and 
Belgian representatives from the Provincial Ministry of 
Public Works. They were to look at a road, the building of 
which could have given employment to unskilled labour and 
could have ranked for the relief money which, as an emer- 
gency, was being made available directly from UN funds. 
They drove 80 miles to Isangi and Yangambi, inspecting the 
roads and bridges and the ferry over the River Lindi. They 
visited the police commissioner at Yangambi—a courtesy 
call. At two o’clock in the afternoon they wanted to recross 
the River Congo and, using the tom-tom drums, sent a 
message to an administrator on the opposite side. They 
received a drum-message in return saying that they should 
wait on the north side of the river, where the administrator 
would come and meet them. An hour later an assistant- 
administrator arrived accompanied by a warrant officer and 
15 gendarmes, who demanded their papers. The Swedes, 
Bengt Orne and Torgny Pettersson, immediately complained 
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to the assistant-administrator, and went off in search of the 
senior administrator who was supposed to be at the official 
Guest House. There they were referred to the police com- 
missioner at Yangambi, the one whom they had courteously 
visited. At his office, their credentials were again called in 
question and it was discovered that—certainly by no fault of 
theirs—their documents, from the Minister of Public Works, 
carried the stamp of “Congo Belge” instead of ‘““République 
du Congo.” 

(It was ironical that the official who was raising the trouble 
was wearing a white cap with a royal Belgian crown.) 

They were all arrested and taken out into the yard where 
they were beaten up. Pettersson was brutally hit with the 
butt of the rifle and a gendarme tore off his UN badge and 
rifled his pockets. Then they turned their rough attentions 
to Mr. Orne. One of the Congolese accompanying them 
courageously intervened and was beaten up severely. 
Another whose name was Chumba—which the assailants 
insisted was Tshombe, the same as that of the President of 
Katanga, an opponent of Lumumba—was also badly 
handled, as was a Belgian. They were hustled into a car to 
be driven to Stanleyville. At the ferry over the River Lindi 
they managed to slip a note to a driver of a bus to give to the 
Ethiopians at UN H.Q. They were driven to the house of a 
minister and while they were waiting for him they tried to 
phone UN H.Q. but were forcibly prevented by the gen- 
darmes. Just as the minister arrived, an Ethiopian patrol 
happened to pass and, noticing the commotion, made 
inquiries. Immediately the attitude of the gendarmerie 
completely changed, and after having held them under 
arrest for ten hours they let them go. 

On the third consecutive day a whole group of Tunisians, 
sent by the International Telecommunications Union, were 
arrested as “Belgian paratroopers.” 
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When he was not dealing with situations like that Mr. 
Slavomir Brzak, the Civilian Officer, was trying his best to 
help the ordinary Congolese, and one of his biggest problems 
was that of unemployment. When UN first arrived, the 
figure for unemployed on the provincial dole was put at 
18,000. It was soon obvious that this was an inflated figure 
because many on the register came from their subsistence 
farms because they found that the unemployed wage-workers 
were being paid 53 francs a day. (This, incidentally, was 
more than many in full employment were getting for eight 
hours’ work.) Screening of the lists reduced the figure to 
about 5,000. In terms of discontent and unruly demonstra- 
tion and, with 5,000 armed unemployed in the uniforms of 
the Congolese National Army, that was still too many and 
was a constant threat to the stability which the UN had to 
create before it could get on with its long term job of setting 
the Congo on its feet. 


The situation in Oriental Province should be seen against 
the background of the whole country. The International 
Labour Office sent out a six-man expert team to collect 
detailed information about wages and employment condi- 
tions in more than a hundred different enterprises, with the 
object of working out a wage and family allowance policy 
for the new country, for determining minimum wages and 
the machinery for developing a scale of salaries which would 
be more realistic than the 10 to 1 differential between 
European and Congolese which had existed under the 
Belgians. 

They found that the Congo was one of the most highly 
industrialised countries of Africa. The number of wage 
earners exceeded one-third of the active male population. 
Agricultural activities, apart from subsistence farming and 
share-cropping, provided employment for 200,000 per- 
manent wage earners and 100,000 temporary or seasonal 
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workers. Over 200,000 were employed in the public services, 
100,000 in factories and 90,000 in the mines. 

Among the recommendations made to the Congolese 
Government by the ILO mission was that a minimum wage 
should be that paid to an unskilled worker by his first 
employer at the time of his employment; that nothing should 
be done to increase the disparities between the living condi- 
tions of populations in rural areas and those of salaried 
workers; that the examination of minimum wage rates 
should be made annually; that a minimum wage should be 
fixed for young workers because the existing single rate for 
young people, regardless of their ages and at a rate barely 
distinguishable from that of an adult, was contributing to 
unemployment among young people; and that the system 
which had existed before Independence, by which wages 
were treated as a daily basic pay plus a food allowance and 
plus a lodging allowance, should be abolished. 

ILO representatives also co-operated with the public 
works authorities on relief schemes, especially Chantiers de 
Jeunesse, public works to employ the detribalised youths 
who were migrating to the cities and adding not only to the 
distress but to the risks of public disorder. 


In Oriental Province, first priority for the UN public 
relief fund was the settlement of people on small farms, with 
the object of getting the idle out of the towns. The most 
imaginative approach to this was “Onee.” 

“Onee”’ is the Lingala version of “United Nations” and 
it was the term applied by the Congolese themselves to a 
resettlement scheme at Mangoba, one of the communes of 
Stanleyville. There Mr. Brzak had found a responsive and 
responsible local authority. It was ready to allocate 120 
acres of communal land for the first UN experiment in 
co-operative farming in the Congo. In fact, one might leave 
out the adjective “UN” because the idea of co-operative 
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farming, in which the Congolese themselves would learn and 
take responsibility, had not been encouraged. There were 
settlement schemes, paysannats, promoted by the Belgians, 
243 in an area four times the size of France. These were a 
sensible device for discouraging shifting cultivation. Instead 
of cutting down and burning the forests, snatching a crop 
from the unstable soil and moving on a season later to wreak 
fresh havoc, they were encouraged, under supervision, to 
husband the land and practise rotation cultivation. (John 
Gunther in “Inside Africa’ wrote “In British Africa, the 
local District Officer tries to teach better agricultural methods. 
In Belgian Africa, the District Officer will say to a peasant 
‘Plant thirty trees here next month—or else!’ ”—1955.) But 
the supervision, although it included Congolese moniteurs, 
was comprehensively Belgian, a kind of share-cropping 
in which the crops were marketed by one of the big enter- 
prises. I have seen some of those paysannats in the tropical 
raind-forest and, like so much, they have been left helpless 
by the disappearance of European masters. The Congolese 
moniteurs left in charge complain that the peasants will no 
longer obey the cultivation rules and, any way, they do not 
know how to dispose of their cash crops. 

The complaint of the moniteurs about ignoring rules may 
be a hazard to the Mangobo scheme as well. ““Independence”’ 
has had a very simple meaning for many Congolese—being 
free not to conform even to rules about crop-growing, or free 
to collect 53 francs a day, rashly promised and erratically 
paid by the Government of Oriental Province. 

There is a lot of finger-crossing on this project but the 
UNOC officials and the Mangobo rural district council are 
optimistic. They believe that working for ““Onee-onee”’ as 
well as for themselves will give them back their pride in 
honest work. (In the street, I heard a Congolese youth say 
as an Ethiopian picket went past: ‘“Maybe one day we 
Congolese will wear the casque-bleu of Onee.”’) But it means 
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that the UN officials will have to do a lot of hand-holding 
and sin-eating (taking the blame and leaving the credit) 
during the early stages until the scheme begins to yield and 
the methods of co-operative marketing are established. 

A start has been made. On United Nations Day (October 
24) the first sods were broken. UN hired the tractor ploughs 
to prepare the ground and for a period of three months 
undertook to pay each family a living wage while 250 of them 
are preparing the ground which they will farm co-operatively. 
The holdings or allotments are divided by hedgerows of 
banana, orange and lemon trees and the family crops will 
include sweet potatoes, rice and peanuts. The funds which 
UN was making available was grace-money, which need 
never be repaid, but Brzak and the leaders of the commune 
agreed to treat it as a technical assistance demonstration— 
with the Congolese doing the demonstrating, as far as their 
neighbours are concerned. The money will be regarded as a 
loan to the co-operative, which will market the cash crops, 
and, when the enterprise is functioning, convert the borrowed 
Money into a loan for some other group which wants to 
imitate, or into the training of moniteurs as extension officers 
to be lent to other communes or infant co-operatives. 

So a microcosmic UNOC will remain as “Onee-Mangoba,”’ 
when the casques-bleux have departed and the Congo is itself 
again. 
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Equatorial Province 


CHAPTER VI 


‘*THEY LEFT US” 
(EQUATORIAL PROVINCE) 


Tue Most REASSURING (though not at the instant) 
experience which I had in Equatorial Province was to see a 
bush grinning at me. My answering smile, or rather my risus 
facial spasm of surprise, produced three more smiles from 
the shrubbery—four disembodied smiles, like the Cheshire 
cat. Of course (I told myself) bushes do not smile... . 

At that moment, there was a loud commotion up the road 
and the bushes disintegrated and out of them came tumbling 
four Indonesian soldiers of the UN Force in jungle-camou- 
flaged uniforms so effective that, with the olive faces, the only 
give-away was their ready grin. When I recounted my 
experience to an Indonesian officer, he tt-tt-tt-ed and said 
that they should not smile on exercises. I am afraid that I 
may have wiped away even the Cheshire cat. I am sorry. 

This was an exercise, and it was reassuring. For days, the 
workless had been noisily demonstrating. Every night, I 
would look out of my window and see Congolese National 
Army soldiers prowling around the hotel, either guarding 
ministers or hunting for them (one was never sure which; 
neither were the ministers!). As a matter of fact, when the 
bushes smiled I had been watching uneasily the furtive 
behaviour of two Congolese sentries beneath my window. 

The commotion itself was alarming; loud shoutings, the 
clattering of boots on the road; sharp commands; the 
rumbling of gun-carriages; and rattle of weapons. Down the 
road, at the double, came Indonesians, with their camou- 
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flaged comrades tumbling out of ditches and materialising 
out of bushes, to join them. It was the kind of exercise which 
the Indonesians (1,500 of them) did regularly in public to 
impress the populace, discourage the lawless and remind the 
C.N.A. The latter, they certainly did: the prowling couple 
just quietly vanished. 

The Indonesians did more than demonstrate that, 
militarily, troublemakers might be sorry if they over- 
stepped the pentagram (not the Pentagon) of restraints 
which, to their everlasting credit amid ill-informed criticism, 
the UN Force has patiently observed. They are a Peace 
Force which can only use weapons in self-defence, which 
must not interfere in politics and is criticised on all sides 
because it does not. Its members, beyond all the normal, 
trained experience of any army, have to resist provoca- 
tions which are often an insult to their courage and an out- 
rage of their humanity. They are not an Army of Occupation. 

While the Indonesians demonstrated their resourcefulness, 
their discipline and their equipment in salutary exercises, 
they also set another example. Their officers were appalled 
when they came to Coquilhatville and found, in spite of the 
idle men clamouring for relief, that the town was filthy. They 
ordered out their own fatigue parties who scavenged the 
streets as an example to the inhabitants. When they found 
that the doctors were working under unhygienic conditions 
in the hospitals, they sent in squads to clean them up from 
top to bottom, and repeated that exercise every ten days. 

They were the watchmen of an uneasy town. Rumours 
proliferated as quickly as equatorial plants (and most of the 
rumours were “plants” in another sense). The UN officials 
had the utmost difficulty in sorting out facts and rumours, 
because in this Alice-in-Wonderland situation (complete 
with Cheshire cats!) rumours tended to become facts and 
absurdities to become realities. One UN official said to me in 
desperation “How can reason contend with ju-ju?” and told 
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me the story of how a competent bank-clerk went to the 
Belgian manager and said, “Why do you keep us here when 
there are paratroopers hiding in the cellars?” The manager 
said, “You know that is not true, but if it will satisfy you, 
bring in the UN soldiers, or anybody you like, and we will 
go to the cellars and you can see for yourselves.” To which 
the clerk replied, ““We know we can’t see them, that’s why 
we know they are there.” The paratroop story was an 
unfounded rumour; the superstitious belief of the Congolese 
in an invisible intangible enemy was a fact. 

One very dark night, when the clouds of the rainy season 
had blacked out the moonlight and the skyglow, I was on 
my verandah overlooking the River Congo, six miles wide 
here and with large, jungle islands strung along it. We were 
sitting in darkness ourselves enjoying the river which we 
could not see but could hear as a current rushing through the 
reeds. I was thinking of Joseph Conrad and how he used to 
be a pilot on this stretch of river and whether his fictional 
imagination could ever have coped with this factual-fiction 
situation. Then I heard a different stirring in the reeds down 
below and muffled voices. A torch blazed up on one of the 
islands and it was waved repeatedly as a signal. From the 
river bank below me, a battery-torch was flashed in response. 
By the light of that and other handlamps, I saw a Congolese 
in the Italian suiting and thin bow tie which is @ la mode 
with politicians and fonctionaires and with a portfolio and a 
portable wireless set. He clambered into a dug-out canoe 
and, with oarsmen in loin-cloths standing bow and stern with 
long oars, pushed silently out into the river. 

“That is one of the provincial ministers,” said my hitherto 
silent companion, “‘He prefers the company of the crocodiles. 
I wonder what rumour he is running away from this time ? 
He has got a hide-out there and he will wait—one day, two 
days, maybe a week—until he gets the all-clear signal.” 

Dealing with ministers in Equateur was cloak-and-dagger 
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stuff—like contacting an underground movement instead of 
the elected government of this important province. All day, 
with a UN technical officer, I had been seeking members of 
the Government. None was in his office. The Minister of the 
Interior had good reason not to be; an angry crowd of 
3,300 unemployed clamouring outside it for the relief he 
could not pay. Nor was he at home either. Nor were any 
of the others. As in a paper-chase, we left notes all over town 
hoping to arrange a rendez-vous. 

Some hours later, the President himself materialised on the 
terrace of the riverside hotel. It was like a stage-illusion (or 
Alice-in-Wonderland again). An empty chair was filled 
silently and suddenly by a young man of 24, with the height 
and bulk of an all-in-wrestler, and I was introduced to 
“Monsieur le Président.”” He was charming. Before Inde- 
pendence he had been a clerk on a plantation. Undoubtedly, 
he had had a political programme in the elections, but also 
undoubtedly he owed the fact that he was President to the 
circumstance that he was the son of a Mongo father and a 
Ngombe mother. Other ministers might be Mongo, Ngombe 
or Bangal but he linked two great tribes. In a province where 
politics are indeterminate, tribal sensitivities (a long way 
short of feuding at that time) had to be respected. His 
birth-certificate was M. Ekatebe’s ticket for the presidency. 

He was smiling and friendly, full of warm regard for the 
United Nations, for its force and for its technical assistants. 
He earnestly said that his government needed all the help it 
could get. Things were running down because the Belgians 
had left them helpless. He hoped that those Belgians whom 
they wanted would like to come back—especially the school- 
teachers because they must get the secondary schools going 
again. I asked him whether taxes were being collected. Yes, 
in the north, taxes were being paid by the big plantations but 
his own people were poor and many were unemployed. 

Almost as though on cue, the distant clamour of the 
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demonstrating workers broke out again. The President 
excused himself, went off the terrace into the lounge and 
presently came back with a car-key in his hand. 

Yes, he agreed, resuming the conversation as though there 
had been no interruption, the Congolese Army were a 
problem but he had told them that if they did not behave 
themselves he would have them withdrawn and rely on UN 
troops. Strong words from one who, as a provincial minister, 
has no jurisdiction whatever over the C.N.A. and, anyway, 
the unemployed seemed a much more immediate threat. ... 

He shifted his chair, and talked to me over his shoulder as 
he watched the main-road beyond the lounge. In the middle 
of a sentence and without a “Goodbye,” he dematerialised 
as unexpectedly as he had come. Later we found his 
presidential limousine outside; he had borrowed that car 
key and had driven himself off, incognito. 

This atmosphere of melodrama was not good for business 
—not for UN business, which was to get those elusive 
ministers’ consent to requests which, under technical 
assistance, could have got them much more of the help for 
which the President had been asking. And anyway, this 
nerve-taut situation in the provincial capital, largely com- 
municated by the insecurity, immaturity and personal 
misgivings of ministers, was not necessarily true of the rest of 
the province. 

This fact Nigel Heseltine and I against all advice pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate. We went off unescorted into the 
rain-forest and swamp region on a “swanning” of about 
160 miles. We were, in fact, the first white people to go 
through to Lake Tumba since July. 

Nigel Heseltine was a Food and Agriculture Organisation 
representative who has probably seen more of the Congo than 
any of his colleagues in UNOC. He had been there from the 
start—before the start, if by that is meant the outbreak of 
trouble, because he was representing FAO at the Inde- 
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pendence Celebrations. He is notoriously a Lone Ranger, 
going off alone on unpredictable missions (like his three cross- 
ings of the Sahara) and, in the Congo, he had found every 
excuse for roaming. He is an Irishman and (the turn of the 
Congo wheel!) he is a relative of Sir Roger Casement, who 
as British Consul-General exposed the atrocities of the time 
of Leopold II. Furthermore we were old acquaintances and 
Nigel knew I could never resist his “dare.” 

Without heroics, we wondered what our reception would 
be. We had no cause to worry. On that journey the only 
alarming manifestations were the sudden appearance, 
loping out of the swamps, of black men with white faces— 
an excess of jungle cosmetics—wearing Davy Crocket hats 
made of monkey-skins and otherwise nothing but jungle 
G-strings. They carried spears and bows and arrows. 
Some just scampered back into the swamps. Others 
approached us but with the haft, not the point, of their 
spears pointed at us as a friendly sign. (I like to think that 
they recognised the UN insignia on our car.) All except one. 
A small boy (not a pygmy) fitted an arrow into his bow and 
aimed it. As I hastily flicked up the car window, I could 
see the black tip of that arrow. He laughed and I laughed. 
Boys will be boys! 

It was only in retrospect that I shuddered and that was 
when later, in Katanga, I saw the information about 
poisoned arrows which was being issued to the doctors and 
UN Force units. That arrow was no child’s play. It was a 
deadly weapon, with its tip black with poison, even for 
hunting. Witch doctors who compound the poisons have a 
hideous ingenuity. They mix the poisons, vegetable and 
animal—strophantines, or strychnines or eserines form the 
base. But to that base will be added, by permutation and 
combination among the arrows of the same quiver, other 
poisons—ptomaines from putrefied crocodiles’ livers, from 
toads, from snakes and from fish gonads (tetradone) which, 
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according to their nature, poison the nervous system, 
paralyse the heart or cause the blood cells to dissolve or 
coagulate. Or the additional poison may be one of the 
saponines, some of which are so powerful that they can 
dissolve blood-cells in dilutions as low as 1 part in 100,000. 
“Tear out the arrow within five seconds of being hit,” said 
the issued instructions. “If the arrows are removed within 
two seconds they will not be lethal and will cause only local 
discomfort. Counter-medications are unreliable. Try intra- 
venous calcium or adrenalin injections. . . .” 


This was supposed to be the region of abandoned planta- 
tions. That was one of the things for which Heseltine was 
officially looking. Abandoned plantations mean loss of an 
economic crop and, more important at this time, unemploy- 
ment, which might add to the risks to law and order, UNOC’s 
primary mission. But from FAO’s point of view, an abandoned 
coffee plantation can mean something more: coffee trees in 
neglect are dangerous because they are prey to insect and 
plant-virus diseases and a plantation, without attention to 
the risks of these, could become a source of plant-diseases for 
a region. Whether the plantation owners had gone or not, 
the Congolese workers had gone on with their work, tapping 
the rubber, caring for the oil palms, spraying the coffee- 
trees. The plantation villages were in good order and we met 
no hostility; they welcomed us with waves and friendly 
shouts and occasionally with ‘Uhuru!’ (Freedom). 

The roads clear of the plantations with their regimented 
trees were, for the most part, just dykes. Trees like mangroves 
(as though they were standing on their branches) dripped 
lianas across our path. The wooden bridges had to be crossed 
with the caution of walking on thin ice and the culverts on 
which the dyke-roads depended were obviously in serious 
disrepair. Pot holes gave riding in a Volkswagen the sensa- 
tion of steeplechasing. And when the equatorial rains came 
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—and how!—we drove as through a cataract and with a 
bow-wave in the road-floods. 

All this and the junked cars in the swamps emphasised 
how easy it is for a country in the deluge region to run down 
on matters as simple as road repair (or for spare parts and 
easy mechanical repairs as in the case of those cars). If those 
roads which we traversed were interrupted, the produce of 
the plantations and of the agricultural jungle settlements 
could not reach the markets. Then the plantations would 
surely revert to jungle and the jungle peoples would revert 
to jungle cultivation. (Later I surveyed by air the area we 
had traversed by car. The paths which our car took in its 
wanderings were invisible under an overgrowth as closely 
knit as a tufted carpet. But I could see islands of nakedness, 
where shifting cultivation had burned and sacked the 
vegetation before abandoning the eroded clearings to the 
elephants.) 

There is a series of oases in the unexpected clearings and 
in what Heseltine reminded me was “false savannah.” In 
one of these we found a herd of tsetse-tolerant miniature 
cattle. We did not find their owner but the Congolese herds- 
men had kept them sleek and in fine fettle. But that was only 
a reminder to the questing FAO expert that the veterinary 
service, once manned by Belgians, had disappeared with 
them. If the manifold diseases which flourish as riotously as 
the jungle vegetation were to get loose among such cattle it 
would be disastrous. Not only the veterinary service but the 
agricultural extension and laboratory services as well had 
gone. 


As we drove, Heseltine gave me a picture of the agricul- 
tural problems of the province as a whole. He had been 
right up to the limits of the rainforest, to Libenge and 
Gemena. In that region were two big cattle ranches, with 
valuable herds, still unharmed. And the rest of the region is 
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cotton, grown by Africans but controlled by COJERCO, a 
big cotton combine. The director-general and his technical 
staff had all remained without let or hindrance. Although 
some interruption of the marketing was to be expected, the 
operation was normal. He had gone to the INEAC research 
station at Boketa. INEAC is the National Institute for 
Agricultural Studies of the Congo. This has stations all over 
the Congo and the FAO was interested in the network as a 
basis for building up a cadre of Congolese agronomists. In 
this instance, the station was intact but there were no Belgians 
left. He visited several of the Unilever plantations (now 
“Lever au Congo,” formerly ‘‘Huileries Congo Belge’). 
At Gwaka, with plantations covering 10,000 acres and 
employing 4,000 workers, he found the British manager in 
good heart, with no serious trouble to report from their 
Congolese community numbering 15,000 (including families). 
The rubber, cocoa and coffee factories were in full pro- 
duction and they had no problem of transportation because 
they were ten miles from the river with navigation to 
Leopoldville. At Banga, with rubber, oil palms and some 
cocoa and coffee there were another 10,000 acres with 
“business as before.’? Near Bumba, where there is a Unilever 
estate which is the oldest of all, dating back to 1911, only 
six unarmed company policemen are needed to keep order 
among 18,000 Congolese on the plantations. But they had 
had some trouble. A group of undisciplined Congolese Army 
soldiers had descended on the plantation on the pretext of 
searching for “Belgian arms.’ They confiscated food and 
oil and helped themselves, with alarming possibilities, to a 
supply of whisky. Yet Bumba on the security map is a trouble 
spot. Indeed MHeseltine and an Egyptian officer were 
“‘rough-housed” by the CNA there. There were no abandoned 
large plantations in the north, although the CNA had got 
around quite a bit—unpaid, unfed and helping themselves. 
They had ploughed up the landing strips which the insecticide 
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spraying aircraft used, on the pretext that they were where 
the Belgian paratroopers were going to land. 

The report on the Unilever situation confirms the accounts 
I got from other sections of the UN, including the WHO, 
which had checked on the availability of the company 
doctors and medical facilities, and had decided that here 
at least was one sector about which there was no need to 
worry. Indeed the radio-network linking the plantations, 
which Mr. Griffiths, of Unilever, had used for his instructions 
to stand firm and for his rumour-correcting broadcasts, had 
served also for getting medical information. Unilever had 
an established student-training station at Alberta. Twenty 
Congolese students were there on a two years’ course to 
train as section managers and so on. 

The rice situation was not so good. This again concerns 
the north of the province and the trade is in the hands of 
Portuguese rice-millers and merchants. The production was 
bound to fall because only half the acreage had been sown. 
This was not through terrorism but just through straight 
politics. The political leaders at the time of Independence 
told the Congolese rice-growers to hold out for excessively 
high-prices and the rice rotted in the stores. And the mer- 
chants began to go out of business. 

Heseltine, however, saw no reason to expect in this 
province any serious food shortage, except perhaps through 
hitches in distribution (FAO has sent into the Congo an 
internal marketing expert from Switzerland and a French 
nutritionist to keep tabs on this kind of problem). In a 
province of 1,300,000 people, apart from the rich industrial 
crops of rubber, palm oil, and to a lesser extent cocoa and 
coffee, there is a surplus of foods like manioc, fish and game, 
not to mention hippo, crocodile and elephants, all of which 
are esteemed as food and, even on strict conservation, would 
provide a useful source of food. 

One thinks of the ministers scurrying away because they 
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cannot find the dole for the workless and then of their 
province of Equateur which in terms of agriculture and forest- 
industries could secure the kind of wealth which Katanga 
gets from its mines. 


This was all by the way. We were now looking for the 
tracks to Lake Tumba. Having seen and heard the accounts 
of what had not happened in July in this region, I was 
determined to get to Mabali, the IRSAC station, which I 
had been told at Lwira had been abandoned through the 
invasion of terrorists. We found the approach and while we 
were wending our way down the forest road, we met a truck. 
We asked the way to the station. The Congolese driver said 
he was the accountant and that he was on his way to the 
Congolese Army Camp. This sounded ominous but he was 
friendly and sent a young African to show us the way to his 
office where he would meet us presently. 

Mabali was another dream place like Lwira. We emerged 
in a clearing on a plateau overlooking the big lake. It might 
have been a holiday resort. The laboratories were elegant 
and the villas of scientists were the kind which make 
research-workers feel like princes. 

We were cautious. Perhaps the Congolese now in charge 
would regard us as bailiff’s men come to take over and the 
news about the C.N.A. was not reassuring. But very quickly 
the Congolese made us quite pathetically welcome. The 
technical assistants took us into their homes and offered us 
beer, which was, as we discovered, their last. And when the 
accountant returned with the Congolese soldiers they were 
a young, untidy but not at all aggressive lot. They came round 
the well-equipped laboratories with us like interested 
tourists. 

The laboratory set-up was a revelation. The modern 
equipment was lavish and the Congolese assistants were 
anxious to show us how well they had preserved the speci- 
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mens and the instruments. They had somehow managed to 
get diesel-oil to keep the electric generators going with the 
sole object of maintaining the refrigerators and the air- 
conditioning of the specimen rooms. The instruments were 
all “‘mothballed” in polythene and a lab. assistant told an 
inquisitive C.N.A. soldier sharply to keep his fingers off. 
The meteorologist showed us his gauges and the records 
which he had regularly maintained for no purpose. The 
librarian was indexing and filing the journals and reprints 
which learned societies (who would not pay much attention 
to the newspaper accounts of the Congo) had kept remitting 
as usual and which he had kept on collecting from Coquil- 
hatville—over that long road we had just traversed through 
the rain-forest and the swamp. But the heartbreak came with 
the accountant’sinsistence that we should see his books. He had 
accounted for every penny but the cash in the bank was 
giving out, no more was coming through and the estate 
staff had to be paid. 

I asked them all what had happened in July. They swore 
that there had been no disturbances, nothing untoward, 
certainly no threats and no intrusion on the research-station. 
The director and his wife had been the first to go. The three 
others followed. 

And what had happened in the meantime? Everything, 
they said, had been all right until the previous week when 
through shortage of funds the estate workers had received 
only half pay. 

“Our own friends turned against us,” the accountant 
said. ‘For protection, we called in the C.N.A.” 

‘*Protection” in those terms has a sinister ring. 


In this province of Equateur I heard the bitterest com- 
ment of all. Just three words and spoken by a benign, pious 
woman. 

“They left us,” she said. “They” were the Belgian 
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doctors and “us” were herself, four other nuns and 775 
victims of leprosy. She herself had been cudgelled by a 
patient who thought he was being neglected. But that she 
forgave. 

This was the biggest leprosarium in Equateur, the province 
in which 58 out of every thousand of the population has this 
disease. (There are 297,000 registered in the whole of the 
Congo; 35,000 new cases a year; and an average leprosy rate 
of 20 per thousand.) It is over 1,000 acres in extent, with 
hospital buildings, schools and cottage homes for the 
leprosy patients and their 200 healthy children. The super- 
vision and care of this large community had been left to the 
Sisters of Sacré Coeur and the African medical assistants and 
orderlies. 


In the new attitude to leprosy which is no longer regarded 
as damnation-on-earth nor its victims as outcasts, the gates 
of this colony are unbarred and its inhabitants living, in 
families with their children, a life as nearly normal as 
possible. They work in the gardens and fields and fish in the 
River Congo and practise trades and sell their manu- 
factured goods without risk, or stigma, in the towns. There 
are classes for the little ones inside but a senior school out- 
side the gates where the leprosarium children mingle in 
work and play with the children of the healthy community. 

With modern drugs and modern surgery, most of them 
can be cured and restored. (Over 85 per cent of all treatment 
is now ambulatory through leprosy centres and dispensaries 
throughout the country.) All except those whom the kindly 
Sister Amanda, a Belgian nun seven years in the colony, 
called les malheureux who, with ruined muscles and dis- 
torted limbs of neglected leprosy, lay around like broken 
dolls or crawled like crippled animals. Without surgery 
many more would become as hopeless. There was a magni- 
ficent surgical block with all the up-to-date equipment for 
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electrical and other surgery of the bone, the nerves and the 
sinews. Patients were squatting outside but the surgeon who 
should have treated them was thousands of miles away in 
Europe. 

Through the open gates, active cases of leprosy were 
drifting away to their villages, because food was running 
short. But the sisters’ problem was not those, the sick who 
went, but the well who would not go. One of these was the 
patient who struck the sister with a heavy stick because, 
since he might have left, and the sick-patients needed food, 
she had cut his rations. 

Into this situation, as an emergency measure a West 
Indian Negro doctor, with the Canadian Red Cross team, 
was sent. But all that Dr. Phil Edwards on his own could do 
was to medicate and mediate. Like Dr. John Sinclair and 
two Canadian nurses, Mme. J. Korlu and Miss M. Tetrault, 
he was overworked. With two Belgians and an Italian doctor 
who had remained since before Independence, they had to 
spend all their waking hours between the Congolese hospital, 
a former European hospital, the district dispensaries and the 
leprosaria. 


This was just a glimpse, albeit a dramatic one, of the 
health problems of a province. Before Independence there 
were 44 European doctors in Government service in 
Equateur, 14 doctors serving private societies and 11 
attached to foreign missions, a total of 69 doctors of whom not 
more than 14 were left in the province when I was there. I 
say “not more” because it was not clear whether three more 
had left or were leaving. Of those only 3 were in Govern- 
ment service; the rest were in voluntary societies or missions. 

That would have been a desperate enough problem for the 
WHO advisor who was sent in, on a two years basis, to help 
the Ministry of Health to deal with this. But, in an area of 
vast hinterlands and scattered communities, a great deal 
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had depended on the preventive services and those had been 
supervised by Belgian agents sanitatres who had apparently 
all disappeared. 

Dr. Faniel, who had been director of the Province’s public 
health service and who had remained as counsellor, showed 
what the implications of this could be. For example, he 
ranked leprosy even with that staggering rate of 58 per 
thousand of the population as fourth in the list of priorities. 
The first he insisted was malaria; the second intestinal 
diseases; the third sleeping sickness; the fifth, filariasis; and 
the sixth, bilharziasis. The last, the snail-borne disease, was 
serious only in areas riparian to the River Congo, because, 
curiously enough, the tributaries did not carry the snail— 
something to do with the pH content of the water (which 
incidentally also discouraged water hyacinth which was not 
choking these rivers). 

It must be repeated that the Belgian health services before 
liberation had been good. Much of it, particularly in the 
brush villages, depended on regular medical censuses strictly 
applied and thoroughly carried out by Congolese teams under 
the authority of Belgian chiefs. Those censuses were not just 
note-taking; they were accompanied by systematic, com- 
pulsory vaccination for all endemic diseases, and by seeing 
that active cases of leprosy, TB, etc., were removed where 
necessary. They reckoned that regularly they reached eight 
out of ten of the population, even in the brush. 

In 1958, with the thoroughness of their normal practice, 
the Belgians started malaria eradication in Equatorial 
Province. They tried a pilot area, Gemina, first. They 
identified the species and its life-cycle, but the discovery was 
discouraging because this anophiles existed inside and out- 
side houses and bit both inside and outside. There was no 
practical likelihood of dealing with the alfresco habits of the 
mosquito by helicopter. So they set out to break the cycle. 
If the mosquitoes could not get malarial blood to transfer to 
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other humans, the disease would disappear in spite of the 
mosquitoes. They tackled it with drugs, malarial sup- 
pressants, which they insisted that everyone, including babies, 
must take, and they had means of ensuring this. And they 
were also, as a comprehensive way, mixing antimalarials 
with common salt which the people would use in their food. 
But Independence came before they had succeeded in break- 
ing the cycle. The well-manned teams with their Belgian 
supervisors had carried the measures so far when the Belgians 
left and the work stopped. One reason why Dr. Faniel put 
malaria at the top was the fact that, having reduced to some 
extent the endemic malaria, there was a great danger of 
epidemic, and more lethal, malaria attacking those who had 
been partly protected. This could make the malaria situa- 
tion much worse. 

Somehow all this has to be restored—reactivated is the 
UN term—and in the complete absence of Congolese 
doctors, doctors had to be found from elsewhere. This is 
what WHO did. 
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Katanga Province 


CHAPTER VII 


ARROWS AND ATOM BOMBS 
(KATANGA PROVINCE) 


Imacine a DISNEY cartoon in which a massive truck 
laden with atomic fuel and driven by one of his mastiff- 
drivers is bowling along a dead-straight trunk-road. Suddenly 
it swerves in a wide detour to avoid a little insect. ‘‘Pardon 
me, Mr. Ant,” says the driver. ... 

If Disney had ever been to Katanga he would have found 
that subject ready made. From our one-engined “Beaver” 
aircraft, as we flew towards Elizabethville, there was nothing 
more incongruous than to see a road as straight as a ruler 
bend round an ant-hill. This was the road along which, in 
origin, the bomb which destroyed Hiroshima was carried. 
It runs from the uranium mine, Shinkolobwe, near Jadot- 
ville, but, withal, goes round the ant-hills, rather than 
through them. Mark you, these termite ziggurats are pretty 
formidable obstacles. In the forests the thin ones, like 
steeples, are tree-height tall and probably represent as 
much wood pulp as an edition of the News of the World or 
the Sunday New York Times. But the ones on the open 
plateau of Haut Katanga are dome-shaped, and as big as 
two-storey houses. One finds them even in Elizabethville 
itself, defiantly rivalling the buildings they adjoin. 

One feels that those ant-hills are metaphoric of the situa- 
tion in Katanga: The materialism of civilisation has bull- 
dozed its way into this part of Africa but it has by-passed the 
primitive realities. The Atomic Age has swerved round the 
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Stone Age, which manifests itself in the grim anachronism of 
spears and poisoned arrows, and ritual mutilation. 

Perhaps the most ironic comment on this was the insistent 
demand of Union Miniére that the UN Force should escort 
a train from Haut Katanga to the mining centre at Albert- 
ville on Lake Tanganyika. The railway runs through the 
country where the Balubakats were waging jungle war with 
the pro-Tshombe Conakats, and the freight which the UN 
troops were supposed to protect consisted of hundreds of 
tons of high explosive! They were intended for the mines, 
part of the fabulous wealth of Katanga, but the business men, 
apparently, were just ignoring the tribesmen and the conse- 
quences if sticks of dynamite had been added to the poisoned 
arrows, or if the fire-arrows had set that train alight. 

Going into Katanga was a trying experience for anyone 
connected with the United Nations. Like adjoining South 
Kasai, Katanga claimed the right to secede from the Congo. 
The United Nations’ declared mandate was to maintain law 
and order in Congo as a unity and to ensure the military 
withdrawal of the Belgians from the whole of the Congo, to 
which they had given constitutional independence. This 
was made clear by the Secretary-General when he inter- 
vened in person with Mr. Tshombe, the President of the 
Province. And a United Nations mission, military and civil, 
was posted to Katanga to supervise the military withdrawal 
of the Belgians and to provide any help which Katanga might 
request. 

The Belgian troops, with the exception of certain technical 
personnel, required temporarily at Kamina base, were in 
fact withdrawn. But on the 31st October 1960, there still 
remained 231 Belgian nationals (144 officers and 117 other 
ranks) in the Katangese gendarmerie and 50 Belgian officers 
in the police. All kinds of Belgian officials were still associated 
with the Katangese Provincial Government and the Belgian 
Government insisted on its right to provide more—although 
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it had not recognized Katanga as a separate state. Mr. 
Hammarskjéld took a very firm line. He addressed strong 
letters to the Belgian Government and to Mr. Tshombe. To 
the former he pointed out that, having regard to the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Assembly and in view of the conditions 
prevailing in the Congo, he was more convinced than ever 
that no technical or financial aid should be furnished to any 
of the authorities in the Congo except through the United 
Nations. The assistance which the Belgian Government was 
continuing to furnish to the authorities in both Katanga and 
South Kasai was not in conformity with the requirements of 
the General Assembly. He requested the Belgians to with- 
draw all the military, para-military or civil personnel which 
it had placed at the disposal of the authorities in the Congo 
and to use United Nations channels in future. In his letter 
to Mr. Tshombe, he emphasized the same points and stressed 
the “unresolved constitutional conflict, threatening the unity 
of the Congo which is symbolised by the name ‘Katanga’.” 
If this, and the Belgians, could be removed there would, he 
suggested, be a rectification of the situation in Leopoldville. 
He also stressed the wider dangers: the weakening of the 
power of the United Nations to “a radical split on a world 
scale, which would carve up the whole of Africa and of the 
Congo.” The reaction of both parties was violent and defiant; 
they both insisted on the right of Belgians to be retained in 
Katanga. The sequel was Mr. Tshombe’s demand that the 
United Nations political officer, Mr. I. Berendsen, should be 
withdrawn as persona non grata and also for replacement of 


Colonel H. W. Byrne, the UN Force Chief of Staff. 


It was into this situation that our “Beaver” descended. 
That evening I went to a United Nations reception, to 
which a member of the Government and other Africans, as 
well as representative whites in Elizabethville, had been 
invited. It turned out to be very much a family party. 
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Members of the United Nations mission turned up, most of 
the consuls, and leading officials of Union Miniére, but no 
Africans. The President and his ministers had gone instead 
to a party given by the British Consul to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Central African Federation. The coinci- 
dence was unfortunate but the insult was calculated. 

During my stay, I experienced the grosser forms which the 
insults took. If a UN car, with markings, were parked, it 
was pretty certain that its tyres would be slashed. As a 
wearer of UN insignia I suffered the indignity of having a 
waiter (African) spit—only symbolically, it is true—in my 
drink. While walking along the street with a UN officer, we 
endured the—not unusual—insult of having a European (I 
did not see his passport) walk ostentatiously off the pavement 
to avoid our shadows, the shadows of the UN. As a Norwegian 
doctor said to me, “I now know what the Germans felt in 
occupied Norway.” The UN, there only to help, was being 
treated as a hostile occupying force. 

The local papers were full of scurrilous allegations and 
cartoons. The UN troops were accused of murder, rape, and 
pillage and, when incidents were provoked, they were 
attacked for not having averted them. There was a cartoon 
showing the UN command hiding behind an office desk 
observing events through a periscope. This at a time when the 
UN soldiers were trying to maintain a series of defence zones 
between the tribal Balubakats and the Belgian-officered 
forces against whom the tribesmen had sworn ritual ven- 
geance; when they were trying to prevent killings like that 
of the eight young Irishmen in the tropical jungle. In this 
killing nerve war, the strains were beginning to tell even on 
the stolid Scandinavians and the good-natured Irish; and the 
African troops, Ethiopians, Liberians, and Moroccans, from 
being bewildered by the hostility of the Katanga Africans, 
were becoming resentful of the slanders and of slogans like 
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“LONI, Au Revoir,” the local version of “UN, Go home!”? 

When I had a meal in a hotel with Mr. Berendsen, the 
Secretary-General’s personal representative, Swedish guards 
armed with Sten guns were there to protect him. His life had 
been threatened (“Remember Bernadotte!”) and that 
afternoon the Minister for Defence had publicly boasted that 
he would throw him and Col. Byrne out of Katanga by 
force. The guards were there to prevent him being kidnapped 
and dispatched over the Northern Rhodesian border. 

If one was not UN, the situation in Elizabethville and 
Haut Katanga was orderly enough to appear to justify Mr. 
Tshombe’s indignant claim that, with Belgian assistance, 
everything was functioning smoothly. But such a claim was 
a travesty of the truth as far as the rest of the self-styled State 
was concerned. The presence in Central and North Katanga 
of heavily armed gendarmerie units had aroused to violence 
the Balubas who were opposed to the existing Kantangese 
authorities. Ugly incidents were happening all the time. 
Typical was the one reported to the General Assembly. On 
15th November 1960 the United Nations Forces had averted 
a clash between the Balubakat and pro-Tshombe Conokat 
workers at the coal-mining centre of Luena. But the demon- 
strators had refused to disperse. That afternoon when the 
situation appeared to be improving and both sides to be more 
amenable, a train with two ostensibly empty carriages 
arrived at the station of Luena. From these emerged a force 
of 95 Katangese gendarmes, including 3o “‘special recruits” 
who immediately took up positions. On the other side of a 
wire barrier there was a large crowd of Baluba, many of 
them armed with primitive weapons and bicycle chains. The 
gendarmerie opened fire on the crowd and, after scattering it, 
dispatched patrols in all directions to hunt down and shoot 
numerous Baluba, some of whom offered no resistance to the 
patrols’ advance. On the following day, further patrols were 
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sent by the gendarmerie to neighbouring villages, which were 
subsequently found to be burned and deserted. Two truck 
loads of Baluba prisoners were taken out of Luena by the 
gendarmerie. The trucks were later found abandoned by the 
roadside and the UN troops counted 68 dead, all of them 
Balubas. There were no gendarmerie casualties. Similar 
punitive raids were carried out by the gendarmerie in the 
towns of Niemba, Kabalo and Mitwaba. These aroused 
tribal feeling to the point of frenzy. They were out for revenge 
and the revenge they took, including death by slow mutila- 
tion, made the toughest UN soldiers blench at the evidence 
they saw. In late November repression and revenge was still 
raging, with accounts in the press of Europeans and others 
besieged behind the barricades of Luena by thousands of 
furious Balubas. Further up country, eight Irish soldiers, 
trapped in ambush, were the victims of the same primitive 
passions, unleashed by 2o0th-century politics. 

(“Tear out the arrows within five seconds of being hit. If 
the arrows are removed within two seconds they will not be 
lethal and will cause only local discomfort. . . .”) 


Shinkolobwe is a grey ulcer on the landscape near 
Jadotville which is 87 miles north-west of Elizabethville. It 
is, however, one of the most important mines in the world. 
History of the most portentous kind was dug from it. It 
began to produce radium after World War I. The ore 
body was first worked from the surface but, as the surface ore 
gave out, the miners went underground. The radium was 
sent back to Belgium to be processed as pure radium for 
hospitals all over the world. But so much ore was produced 
from the mine that the stockpile of crude ore could keep the 
Belgian refineries going indefinitely. The mine was closed 
and the pumping was stopped so that the workings flooded. 
Radium was, of course, found in conjunction with uranium 
but that was then so worthless that it went on the slag-heaps. 
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At the beginning of World War II, M. Edgar Edouard 
Sengier, head of Union Miniére, was approached by Sir 
Henry Tizard, the British scientific adviser on defence. He 
was told that the Germans were aiming to make an atomic 
bomb out of uranium and that no supplies should be 
allowed to get into their hands from the Congo. Sengier 
could guarantee that but, shrewdly and on his own account, 
consulting no one, he had over a thousand tons of pitch- 
blende with its uranium (as well as radium) content shipped 
to the United States and hidden there in a New York ware- 
house. He secretly informed the U.S. State Department which 
got so excited that it wanted the supplies moved to Fort 
Knox where the federal reserves of gold are stored—and 
then forgot all about it. When the Manhattan Project was 
set up, the military approached Sengier, then in New York, 
and told him that, for reasons which could not be dis- 
closed, uranium had become important and as a matter of 
greatest urgency he must ship in some from Katanga. 
Sengier’s reply was to take them down the street and show 
them the supplies he had been hoarding for over a year. 
Then, at a secret rendez-vous, he met General Groves, chief 
of The Project, and asked him whether he wanted 
Shinkolobwe reopened. He did. But while the mine was 
being pumped out and restored, abundant supplies were 
available from those slag-heaps of rejected uranium. 

The uranium of the bomb which launched the Atomic 
Age at Alamogordo, New Mexico at 4 a.m. on Monday, 
16th July 1945 came from the Congo; so did the explosives 
which destroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The uranium 
mine was exclusively Belgian. Even the Americans, the 
biggest customers, were not allowed to visit it, far less to 
have any say in the technical side or on security. The 
Belgians were extremely sensitive about their competence 
and their discretion. Although uranium is now available from 
many other sources in the world, the Katanga deposits are 
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naturally an important factor in the international and, 
indeed, in the internal political concerns of the Congo. A 
recognised government will have a very important say in the 
present and future of the concession. But which government 
—an independent Katanga State, or the Central Govern- 
ment of a united Congo? Like the great powers, watchful 
over the disposal of bomb-material, the Union Miniére 
cannot pretend to be disinterested in the politics which will 
decide the destiny of the concessions. 

These concessions involve far more than uranium. In fact, 
that is, commercially, a very small part of the operations of 
Union Miniére. The minerals include copper, cobalt (80 
per cent of the world’s supplies), zinc, cadmium, silver, 
platinum, columbium, tungsten and coal. The copper 
deposits are probably, at present, the richest in the world. 
The production, on market demand, of Katanga copper 
will be 50 per cent more than any previous year. 

In addition the Corporation has vast subsidiary interests. 
It owns a refinery in Belgium and a large electrolytic plant 
in France. It is engaged in the manufacture of cables and of 
wires. It has a large share in Sabena airlines, and in 
COBEAL, the parent company of a large group of alumin- 
ium manufacturies. They have an interest in harnessing a 
big waterfall, one of the biggest cataracts in the Congo for 
working the Congo bauxite into aluminium. Hydro- 
electricity is among their abiding interests. In the Haut 
Katanga region they use a lot of power from Northern 
Rhodesia (with a stake in the Kariba-Dam) but their 
immediate policy (at least before Independence) was to 
develop their own power within the Congo. In Elizabethville 
and other towns they have built up new industries, largely 
with the object of making their mining concerns self- 
sufficient by the local production of equipment, spare parts, 
mining necessities, etc. They have created a big chemical and 
explosive industry. They own transport concerns, dairies, 
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flour mills and commercial stores. In recent years they have 
invested 2,000 million Belgian francs in their own subsidiary 
firms and they spend about 870,000 million francs a year on 
goods produced in Katanga by 70,000 African factory 
workers. Union Miniére, one way or another sold, through 
Brussels, about go per cent of all the mining products of the 
Congo. It produced 45 per cent of Congo exports of all kinds 
and paid about half of all the taxes collected by Congo 
Belge. 

Their mines employed 20,000 Congolese and 2,000 
Europeans. In the earlier days the workers were brought in 
mainly from Northern Rhodesia. It was contract labour, 
which collected its pay and went home. There was a 
tremendous labour turn-over. Little by little the corporation 
made the conditions such that today the turnover is only 
7 to 8 per cent per year. The stability of the labour force can 
be measured by the fact that 83 per cent of the African 
miners have settled with their wives and families. The Union 
Miniére for many years paid a great deal of attention to these 
wives, and one of the reasons why they can boast so little 
labour trouble is because the women have come to value the 
quite elaborate social services provided. It has built hospitals 
of very high standard and in smaller places they have 
dispensaries with medical attendants, besides large institu- 
tions for mother-and-child care, with ante- and post-natal 
clincs which the mothers, almost without exception, attend. 
The clinics provide the vaccination and prophylactics for all 
the local diseases. Every African child tries to get into school 
and the corporation sponsored these. It built, or it subsidised 
the building of, secondary and technical schools. They are run 
by religious teachers. It had made provision in two schools for 
four years of engineering training for 500 boys. They could go 
to Jadotville for another two years and could get a diploma 
which corresponded to a Belgian degree. A few years ago it 
began to give fellowships to children of miners and factory 
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workers making it possible to get an academic training at the 
University of Elizabethville, a State Institution heavily sub- 
sidised by Union Minieére. 

The wages they paid were, by African standards, good. 
But not on a cash basis. It accepted as ungainsaid that Africans 
‘just drink money.” But the workers got free clothing, food, 
housing, schools and medical attention. Housing is an 
example of the Corporation’s “philosophy.” It owned the 
estates and provided houses, of fair standards, for all their 
workers. They could get a certain sum, against their future 
earnings, to buy a house or they were paid children’s allow- 
ances to rent a house. A system of mortgages was so contrived 
that, at a retiring age of 55, an African could sell his house, 
as a block-superannuation, and retire to his tribal lands as a 
person of importance. Labour organisations were barred. 
Under the supervision of Belgians, at any level of real 
responsibility, the Africans were however thoroughly trained 
to do any technical job. 

Thus the Union Miniére has not only an enormous 
economic stake in Katanga but is part of the social fabric as 
well. When Mr. Moise Tshombe, the President, in his reply 
to the Secretary-General said that the presence and collabor- 
ation of the Belgians had made it possible for ‘‘the essential 
machinery of administration and public order to continue to 
function normally in Katanga” (he was overlooking the dis- 
orders of North Katanga) he was in fact referring to the 
dependence of his government on Union Miniére. 

Apart from the fact that it is of Belgian registry and its 
personnel in Katanga is largely Belgian, how ‘‘Belgian’”’ is 
it? This is a problem which the UN has had to investigate— 
apart from sending out natural resources experts to find out 
what Union Miniére and Forminiére and others have not 
acquired in the way of concessions, have not developed, or 
have not disclosed. Although it would need a search warrant, 
a safe-breaker, a cipher-breaker and a computer to discover 
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and sort out the international ramifications of those two 
main corporations, they are obviously only fractionally 
Belgian, and whatever one may say about international 
financiers they are pretty far-sighted about their interests. 
The fact that the concessionary areas of Union Miniére and 
Forminiére in Katanga and South Kasai conform to the 
configurations of the two parts of the Congo claiming the 
rights of secession has provoked not unnatural suspicions. 
But British Tanganyika Concessions, Rockefellers, De 
Beers, and the rest, who share control with the Belgians are 
not quite as crude today as were the “Robber Barons,” who 
encouraged Red Indian wars with which events in North 
Katanga and South Kasai have a lot in common. (The 
flame arrows, the poisoned arrows, the stockade in the 
mining town of Luena, beseiged by thousands of Balubas, 
and characters like ‘“‘Captain Roberts,” are straight out of 
the TV Westerns.) Moreover, their long term interests 
obviously override the primitive, and present, politics of 
Katanga and Kasai. Their anxiety is about concessions due 
to expire in 1990. Apart from any question of expropriation, 
one of their biggest shareholders is the “Government of the 
Congo.” That, in terms of the constitution which the UN has 
gone in to maintain, is the Central Government and not the 
self-styled “States” of Katanga or South Kasai. What was 
worrying the officials of Union Miniére, while I was there, 
was less the events at Luena (the coal there is not very good 
anyway) than the question ‘‘to which government will we ay 
our next dividend ?”’ In terms of the UN mandate, there is 
only one—the “Government of the Congo”-——and so those 
officials, while humouring Mr. Tshombe, were remaining 
on proper and polite terms with UNOC. 

Thus Katanga is a paradox. In the north a primitive war 
is being fought with bows and arrows, on one side, against 
troops armed with modern automatics, on the other. In 
Elizabethville (known as “‘Eville’’) it is “Business as usual.” 
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Nationalists denounce Belgian “colonialism” but are 
affronted by the UN offer to replace Belgians by international 
advisers and technicians. Katanga claims a separate status 
but the only claim, legally, to the industrial wealth which it 
wants to possess is through the “Government of the Congo.” 
A threat to nationalise was hastily disowned by Mr. Tshombe 
—because he probably realised that Union Miniére is 
inextricably internationalised. 


Kamina is one place in the Congo where the UN writ runs 
completely. For all practical purposes, UN has sovereign 
rights over a territory as big as Luxembourg. No one has to 
go chasing the signatures of elusive ministers to sanction 
necessary measures. There are no marauding bands or 
feuding tribes within its borders. The Belgians who are being 
eased out may go reluctantly but they go quietly. There are 
none but the normal health problems. One can plunge into 
luxurious swimming pools without misgiving or drink tap- 
water without a tremor of the intestines, because the water 
purification plant is the finest in the Congo. 

Harassed civil affairs officers in other parts may say 
enviously ““Give me Kamina!”’ Yet Kamina is, administra- 
tively, one of UN’s biggest headaches. 

The need for UN acquiring extra-territorial rights in 
Kamina can never be doubted. Here was the Belgian’s main 
operations centre—twin bases, air and military, seven miles 
apart—and the forces were being withdrawn from the new 
republic. In the violent situation of July, when the interven- 
tion of UN was invoked, the Security Council directive made 
it imperative that this military operations centre must be 
insulated. The Belgian airmen and paratroopers had to go, 
and it was UN’s job to see that they did not change their 
minds. On the other hand, neither the unstable Central 
Government nor the Katanga Government, claiming the 
right of secession, could be left in possession. So the Secretary- 
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General, Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld, secured the agreement of 
all parties concerned to the UN occupation of the base-area. 

On the face of it, one would say that the problem was 
simple. Just put in enough caretaker troops and “‘mothball” 
the bases! But, no. 

The United Nations commitment was a heavy one. There 
were some UN officials who said gloomily that Kamina 
would cost as much as the civil affairs operations of the whole 
of the Congo. The reason was that the United Nations had 
accepted responsibility not for a mothball base but for a 
whole community. 

The Belgians did themselves proud. The twin bases are 
remarkable examples of real estate promotion. The two 
(matching) headquarters, air and military, are impressive. 
So are the officers’ and non-commissioned officers’ messes, 
with their (matching) swimming pool and cultural amenities. 
So are the residential suburbs, the garden cities, of the 
European personnel and, fair’s fair, so are the quarters of 
those whom the UN calls ‘‘Congolais” and M. Tshombe 
insists on calling ‘“‘Katangais.” 

They are UN’s problem. There are 15,000 of them in the 
United Nation’s Concession—2,700 African workers and 
their families, for whom social responsibility has been accepted. 
The predicament was clear from the start and the Secretary- 
General sent a special mission to investigate the possible fate 
of the Africans whose livelihoods depended on the base. 
Livelihoods, and something more, because the Belgians with 
a foresight which events foreshortened had embarked on an 
enlightened training scheme, by which Congolese could 
become proficient technicians in support of the military 
operations. 

To a notable extent, they had succeeded. Of the Congolese 
workers on the base, a large section consisted of trained 
technicians who, in the consistent opinion of the UN experts 
whom I have consulted, were exceedingly well-trained in 
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their prescribed (and proscribed) functions. The mainten- 
ance workshops are a large and well-equipped installation 
far in excess of anything which the United Nations Force will 
ever need during its period of supervision, or of any predic- 
table needs of any defence system which the Congo may 
develop and, indeed, of the needs of the Belgians, who used 
Kamina, with its undeviating flying weather, as a NATO 
training base. This is shown by the fact that the engineering 
workshops undertook extensive private commercial contracts. 

To provide technical personnel, the Belgians had a training 
scheme covering a four-year course, with a student popula- 
tion of 250, which meant 60 to 70 qualified technicians 
emerging every year. This was so successful that the Belgian 
military authorities, before independence, were complaining 
that, because of the scales of pay, they were losing their best 
products to the Sabena airline which found the Kamina 
graduates invaluable for all their central African operations. 

All these Congolese technicians and 750 Belgian technical 
personnel were under contract to the Belgian air and military 
commands and, when they withdrew, those contracts were 
terminated. So were the public works, commissioned through 
private contractors, with 500 imported workers temporarily 
housed on the base. The Belgians and their families were to 
go home, and one of the purposes of UN was to “expedite” 
their departure. 

In addition, there was a whole social complex. The 
Kamina Base hospital had 250 beds and by any standards 
anywhere in the world was exceedingly well-equipped, and 
at the highest level of medical proficiency. A complication, 
however, was that at the hospital in the neighbouring (non- 
base) Congolese town of Kaminaville, the entire Belgian 
staff left and the UN army medical service, which took over 
the base hospital, had also to provide the services for the 
Congolese hospital. Thanks to the UN Force medicos, no 
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one differentiates between military and civil functions or 
accepts concessionary boundaries. 

There were 2,200 children in the Kamina Base primary 
schools and, having seen them at work, I do not think that 
the absence of Belgian supervision will impair the enthusiasm 
of the Congolese teachers. The segregated “‘white”’ school no 
longer exists. 

While, in the formative years, the base depended on 
imported technicians and imported students for the training 
courses, the throughput of scholars from its own schools 
would presently have provided a home-grown crop of 
technical students. 

In fact, and not only in terms of UN “insulation,” Kamina 
is a landlocked island, self-contained but far, far from self- 
sufficient. That is UN’s headache. 

Most of the Congolese on this base were not Katangans. 
The greater proportion of them were, in recent origin, 
Balubas and Luluas from Kasai. The horrific feuds of those 
two tribes on their home-ground to the north had not, in any 
way, manifested themselves in Kamina. Indeed both were in 
the football team which, to the great benefit of mutual rela- 
tions, gloriously defeated the UN Swedes four goals to nil. But 
all around Kamina were the burning villages and the roving 
bands of Balubakats (Balubas of Katanga) out for unprint- 
able revenge on Tshombe’s Belgian-officered troops. The 
UN Force by defence zone agreements and in face of 
patience-exhausting provocations and slanders was trying to 
interpose between the guerrilla forces. The Swedish observers, 
skywatching for trouble, came back to Kamina with repeated 
accounts of being shot at from the ground. The Irish who, by 
courage and tact, brought themselves and a supply train 
intact, on a four-day journey through the Bad Lands, 
shuddered at the proofs of barbaric, ritual mutilation which 
they saw. Yet, by invoking UN and by Irish persuasion, they 
got those Balubakats, armed with clubs, knives, bows and 
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arrows (poisoned), spears and bicycle chains, to re-lay the 
railway tracks which they had torn-up. 

I saw those same Irish lead the Kamina Africans in a 
hilarious “war dance” round a giant bonfire in a school play- 
ground. They put head-dresses on carroty curls and writhed 
and snaked to rhythm of tom-toms, with ecstatically friendly 
and laughing Africans in the dance. Yet UN officials (and, I 
suspect, the Paddies) knew that a turn of events could change 
that fun-and-games into ugly reality. (Like that which 
destroyed the lives of Irishmen in ambush in the region of 
Albertville.) 

That turn would be if those thousands of Congolese were 
sacked and, without means of subsistence in that “‘island” 
economy, were thrown upon a troubled country. It was 
security as well as social-justice which made the UN take 
upon itself the heavy liability of paying all those people— 
keeping them at work, even “reactivating” public works 
contracts which the Belgians had disowned, to build 
European villas when dozens were being evacuated—and 
assume the responsibility of a large and complex community. 

And what a responsibility! The emporium which supplied, 
not only luxuries but necessities, was metropolitan 
Belgium. Goods which could have been produced in Central 
Africa, or, with an effort, locally, were shipped or flown over 
3,000 miles. It was as though they were supplying an island 
base (like Ascension) in the middle of an ocean. 

In recent discussions with a remaining Belgian official, a 
UN expert mildly pointed out that around Kamina there are 
reasonable range-lands which could support cattle, the reply 
was that the indigénes (meaning the Africans they were 
prepared to train and trust with the maintenance of jet- 
planes) could not afford meat. On the base is an agronomical 
research station which began by producing ornamental 
garden plants and, later, experimented with salad vegetables 
and dessert fruits. When the question was put as to why 
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nutritious staples had not been grown, the answer was “The 
Africans prefer manioc.” Manioc is, of course, one of the 
least nutritious foods known to man. It is a belly-extender 
but all starch. 

The future of Kamina was a matter not only of policy but 
of accountancy. Since it was unquestionably at the outset a 
matter of security, the expense could be regarded as a 
military commitment. But what of those workshops? Could 
they be turned over to industrial work? And those training 
facilities, intended to produce technicians for a base, which, 
beyond UN trooping and surveillance activities, did not need 
them. ILO and Unesco, at the behest of the United Nations 
Operations in Congo, produced proposals for consideration 
which would turn Kamina into a vocational training centre 
for the whole of Congo. There was another possibility, grim 
in its significance. The mining operations in Kasai employed 
a lot of skilled technicians. Indications are that many of 
them have been killed. The skilled artificers of Kamina Base 
would, in settled times, be qualified and, one gathers, willing 
to take such jobs. 

Meanwhile the UN had been given the responsibility of 
maintaining and supplying not only the UN Force on the 
base but a dependent community of 15,000 Africans who 
were the first ‘United Nations citizens.” 
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(Courtesy W H O) 
The Congo’s 2,345,000 square kilometres 
represented in Asia 


CHAPTER VIII 


FLANDERS MARE OR TROJAN HORSE? 


By rue time the journey was completed, we had 
travelled over 10,000 miles inside the Congo, by civil airline 
(Sabena, now Air Congo), by UN troop-transports, by UN 
Swedish observers’ single-engine planes, in which (or in 
helicopters) they flew low over the trouble-areas, and by 
every kind of road transport, from trucks to limousines. We 
had flown for hours over trackless jungle, over savannah 
lands apparently inhabited only by elephants, antelopes, 
lions (although I did not see any) and other wild beasts. 
We had seen more than enough of the River Congo, with 
reaches which are often ten miles wide, with its thousands 
of islands, and with its crocodiles and hippopotami. We had 
been into the rain forests, where the paths were like mine 
galleries through the dense vegetation; and into the swamps 
where naked men still hunted with spears and poisoned 
arrows; and into the pygmy and cannibal countries. We 
had seen the burned-out villages and the elephant grass 
where the hundreds of mutilated and putrefying bodies of 
tribal wars lay unburied, and where, it was being seriously 
suggested, flame throwers might be used to incinerate them, 
to avoid pestilence. We had made an uncomfortable 
acquaintanceship with uncouth, unpaid, unfed African 
soldiery and, in Katanga, with uncouth, well-paid, and well- 
fed Europeans. 

We had been, from north to south, and from east to west, 


all over a country nearly as big as India and practically 
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empty. It was a country of prodigious wealth, where the 
Europeanised cities gave all the evidence of luxury and 
prosperity, and where, only a few miles away, there was a 
reversion to primitive barbarism. We had seen the evidence 
of an economic and social system, which, with parts missing 
and grit in the grease, was grinding painfully to a standstill. 

We had found, scattered frugally over that 10,000 miles, 
those small teams of men (and women) from many countries 
who were trying to avert disorder, stem disease, repair the 
damage of a crippled system, help the inexperienced 
politicians and civil servants to carry out the job which had 
been thrust upon them in July 1960, and who were dedi- 
cated to UN’s task of salvaging and establishing the infant 
Republic of the Congo. 

This picture, still superficial but at least three dimensional, 
of a whole country in crisis, I took back to Leopoldville, to 
compare it with the experience of others and to see it in 
relation to the detailed reports of the specialists in the various 
fields, and the plans which were being made. 


The political situation was still confused. Those politicians, 
W, X, Y and Z, had still to resolve their differences. The 
tensions in the national capital have increased. The curfew 
had been extended from nightfall to dawn. Men of the UN 
Forces were on patrol with the Congolese police. While UN 
personnel were exempt from restrictions of the curfew, 
antagonisms had been fomented which made it rash for 
them, except in the course of duty, to be out after dark. The 
women secretaries were escorted home to their hotels, or 
their apartments and, presently, those apartments were to 
be invaded and UN officials arbitrarily arrested. 

A few months previously, the slogan had been “A bas les 
Flamands,”’ directed against the Belgians, whom they chose to 
call Flemings. Now, sporadically at least, it was “UNO au 
revoir.” On top of the attacks of at least one Great Power and 
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the criticisms of at least some of the Black African states, UN 
officials, trying to carry out the instructions of the Security 
Council and the General Assembly within the limits imposed, 
found these insults hard to bear. 

The predicament of UNOC was that it was bound by the 
principles of the Charter and the expressed terms of its 
mandate from the Security Council, “Not to be a party to, or 
in any way intervene in or be used to influence the outcome 
of, any internal conflict, constitutional or otherwise.’ It 
must not take sides, but it found itself in the centre of a 
polygon. It was not just the difficulties of rivalries at high 
levels. What about a private in the UN Force confronted 
with a fracas, which might lead to ill-usage or to a serious 
disturbance? How was he to decide whether these were 
followers of W, X, Y or Z, and whether if he intervened, as 
humanly he must, he would be accused of political discrimin- 
ation? Or a civilian operations officer negotiating with 
someone who would be discredited the next day? Yet 
practically every situation depended on the initiative which, 
by definition, the UN officials could not take. They could 
only assuage, persuade, and advise the Congolese to take 
measures which would serve their interests, and no one elses’. 
The least which UNOC was entitled to expect in return was 
that member-states of UN would equally respect the policy 
of non-intervention in internal politics of the country and 
would assist, not defeat, UNOC’s disinterested intentions. 

In his forthright report which was submitted through the 
Secretary-General to the General Assembly, Ambassador 
Dayal as the political head of UNOC explained the difficul- 
ties which were being created. Apart from the political 
rivalries, and the liberties which were being taken with the 
constitution, he exposed the behaviour of the Congolese 
National Army. He pointed out that in all organised 
societies the responsibility for the maintenance of law and 
order is primarily entrusted to the internal security organs 
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of the State, namely the police, gendarmerie, if any, and the 
magistracy. It is only when civil authority is powerless to 
handle a particular situation that the military is called upon 
in aid of the civil power. 

“In the Congo,” he reported, ‘‘the situation has been that 
the internal security organs have ceased to function effec- 
tively; the police force has practically disintegrated; the 
gendarmerie is ineffective, while the magistracy exists only 
in name. The situation prevailing in Leopoldville is illustra- 
tive of the state of affairs. While there are 17 police stations 
and some 1,500 police personnel on the rolls, the stations are 
lightly manned and they do not function during the night, 
which is the very time when increased vigilance is necessary. 
Of the police force, the majority has melted away and hardly 
a couple of hundred can be regarded as at all reliable. The 
Police Commissioner himself is entirely new to his responsi- 
bilities and lacks the experience to reconstitute his Force. 
There is no patrolling done by the Congolese police, and 
traffic control is practically non-existent. In the absence of a 
magistracy, arrested persons are either let off or languish 
indefinitely in the jails and lock-ups, and the case lists are 
choked with cases awaiting reference to a magistrate.” 

In this situation the Congolese National Army had been 
called upon by the authorities to assume responsibility for 
maintenance of law and order in Leopoldville and elsewhere. 

The report reminded the Assembly that under Belgian 
rule this army, then called the Force Publique, officered 
by Belgians and equipped with modern weapons, was 
mostly employed in relation to tribal and other internal con- 
flicts “And it used methods ofits own to achieveits objectives.” 
After it had mutinied against its Belgian officers and positions 
of command had been assumed by non-commissioned 
officers, the Congolese National Army suddenly assumed 
responsibility for the “maintenance of law and order.” In 
the words of Ambassador Dayal, ‘“This responsibility was in 
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fact further extended by the usurpation of political powers 
by the Chief of Staff.” 

He went on to describe the “high-handed and illegal 
activities of those soldiers, not only in Leopoldville but 
throughout the country.’”’ There had been arbitrary acts of 
lawlessness such as unauthorised arrests, detentions, deporta- 
tions and assaults; suppression of peaceful association, 
freedom of the press and of speech and of peaceful political 
activities. There had been repeated instances where they had 
locked up their own officers, had intimidated members of 
the provincial governments and civil servants and threatened 
the population with violence. Practically nowhere was there 
any discipline, or any training. The soldiers, disgruntled and 
dissatisfied, merely sat around their camps, prey to every 
type of rumour and suspicion. Even in Leopoldville the 
Chief of Staff, although claiming to be in command, had 
sought and received the protection of United Nations troops. 

In other parts of the country, their activities had been a 
great embarrassment to the UN Force, the deployment of 
which in many regions, had, however, restored the popula- 
tion’s confidence. Forces of the Congolese National Army had 
been sent into Kasai Province and then had been with- 
drawn on instructions of the Head of State. The UN Force 
had then gone in to establish a cease-fire and General 
Rikhye, the Indian Deputy Chief of Staff, of the UN Force, 
found himself negotiating with Colonel Gillet and Colonel 
Crévecoeur and other European officers of Mr. Kalonji’s 
forces. But by that time the actions of the Congolese National 
Army and of the white-officered Kalonji troops had 
triggered-off tribal war with unpredictable and horrible 
consequences. 

“On 25th October, 1960,” said the report, “an armed 
clash took place between the Kanioka and the Baluba in the 
regions of Mwene-Ditu and Kabinda, resulting in a large 
but still undetermined number of casualties. The clash was 
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temporarily halted by the UN Force but was later resumed 
with greater violence, despite United Nations efforts at 
pacification. A force estimated at 5,000 men and led by one 
Captain Roberts, an English-speaking European, and by 
non-Congolese residents of Mwene-Ditu began to advance 
towards Luiza on 28th October against the opposition of 
armed Kanioka. The Belgian-led Kalonji forces burnt the 
village of Malunda and killed its inhabitants. The UN 
Forces have been instructed to utilise all means at 
their disposal to prevent the Kalonji troops from pursuing 
their advance, and are attempting to form a neutral zone 
between the Baluba and the Kanioka tribes in the area 
separating the Mwene-Ditu territory from the territories of 
Bakwanga and Gandajika, and between the Bakwanga and 
Kabinda territories. Captain Roberts and three of his 
assistants were taken into custody on 29th October while 
attempting to lead their units across United Nations lines in 
defiance of the cease-fire orders.” “Captain” Roberts was a 
twenty-two year old Englishman who had lost his canoe and 
his camera on a youthful adventure up the River Congo and 
had hired himself as a mercenary in Kalonji’s army. 


Against this lawless background, with less than 19,000 
soldiers of the UN Force spread over this vast country, the 
UN Civil Operations was expected to do its repair-and- 
maintenance job, avert pestilence and famine, restore bank- 
ing and trade and the social and economic life of the country, 
to put the workless to work, to re-form the whole machinery 
of government and to prepare the Congolese politicians and 
people for self-confident and prosperous, statehood. 

As Ambassador Dayal reported, “The economy of the 
country verged on collapse and the Treasury was so depleted 
that the country stood on the brink of bankruptcy. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the manifold difficulties, the problems were 
confronted with persistence and determination, with the 
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result that not only were the existing programmes continued, 
but in some cases even extended, where fresh authorisations 
were not necessary (in the absence of any governmental 
authority), and in the case of unemployment relief, were 
undertaken as a humanitarian measure in consultation with 
the local authorities. The financial situation was temporarily 
salvaged by the timely application of UNOC assistance.” 

From the 11th July, 1960 when the first UN experts began 
to work the UNOC programme could be discerned in 
phases, successive or concurrent. 


(1) Emergency action, typified by the restoration and repair 
of the ports and the railway system, the distribution of 
food and the initiation of public works for unemploy- 
ment relief. 


(2 


~~ 


Operational assistance, as in their running of the tele- 
communication system, the staffing of key hospitals 
and the manning of airport services. 

(3) Long Range Planning, as in the preparation of new 
organisational and policy guides for the ministeries, 
the preparation of a structural basis for the Civil 
Service and the creation of a foreign control system. 

(4) Liaison and Reporting, by the posting of Civilian 
Officers and other Advisers to the Provinces, to get 
access to sources of information, to piece the picture 
together and to restore contacts with the Central 
Government. 

(5) Training of Congolese Professionals and Technicians, 
through accelerated and in-service course being pre- 
pared in the Congo, as well as fellowship programmes 
for short-term or long-term training abroad. 

(6) Recruitment, which is the phase which presents the most 

difficulties. 


The relief activities, initiated with such alacrity by 
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Maurice Pate, the Director-General of Unicef, from a florist’s 
boutique, were going to be necessary for a very long time. As 
soon as one food crisis was sorted out, another would arise. 
The worst was in Kasai and North Katanga, because of the 
tribal wars and the volume of displaced persons, but there 
were plenty of other instances, like the demand for food for the 
Watutsi refugees from Ruanda Urundi. This affair illustrates 
the difficulties of an organisation like UNOC which is not 
supposed to have a counter-intelligence service. While I was 
in Kivu, reports had reached Leopoldville, in alarmist terms, 
of a flight of Watutsi tribesmen and their family into the 
Congo, near Gomo at the north end of Lake Kivu. The report 
said “thousands.” There may have been hundreds and, in 
the first instance, they were not necessarily fugitives from 
violent persecution. They were, if you like, seeking political 
refuge in Kivu, but with a definite intention of establishing 
there the base of a Ruandi Urundi liberation movement— 
against the Belgian Trusteeship mandate. But in the succeed- 
ing weeks there were certainly Watutsi refugees in increasing 
numbers, the results of reprisals. These Watutsis, the giant 
tribesmen of East Africa are not Negroes but a Hamitic or 
Nilotic people. With a dynasty going back 18 generations 
they were the aristocrats of Ruanda Urundi and numbered 
about 15 per cent of the population. The remainder belong 
to the Bahutu tribe who could be expected to (and possibly 
did) take vigorous action against the Watutsis, given the 
opportunity. The prospect of an influx from over-populated 
Ruanda Urundi filled UNOC officials with dismay. 
“Operational Assistance” was what I came to think of as 
“finding the missing piston ring.” Like the cars and trucks 
which one saw ditched along the roads, parts of the elaborate, 
and efficient Belgian machinery of administration, com- 
munications, etc., had given out, or had been removed, and 
could not be replaced without expert assistance. That was 
what UNOC provided—enough anyway to get the mach- 
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inery started again, so that limited and essential services 
could be maintained. 

“Long Range Planning” meant everything, including (as 
they say) the kitchen sink, Planners, like Robert Gardiner, 
had to start from scratch. It was true that the blueprints of 
Belgian administration and centralised controls had existed 
but the Congolese had never been told, or allowed to find out, 
where they fitted into them. Do not take my word for it. 
Here is Mr. Chester Bowles, that key figure in the United 
States Democratic Administration, writing in 1955, to John 
Gunther: 


“The weakness of the Belgian programme (in the 
Congo) appears to be their reluctance to allow the African 
to secure an advanced education—even an advanced 
technical education—for fear that he will then demand a 
growing share of responsibility in the shaping of his own 
future. Any visitor who has seen the strength of independ- 
ence movements throughout the world will wonder if the 
Belgians like King Canute are not trying to curb a force 
that will eventually become irresistible. 

“But it would be a serious mistake to underestimate the 
intelligence of the Belgians and to assume that they will 
attempt to stand like a rock in the face of strong future 
demands from the people. The danger lies not so much in the 
possibility that the Belgians will not compromise eventually with 
the force of nationalism, but that when they do they will find the 
Africans almost totally inexperienced in handling the responsi- 
bilities which they are certain to demand and eventually to get.” 


“Liaison and Reporting’ meant the appointment of 
UNOC civilian officers to each Province who were respons- 
ible for political, as well as economic, affairs. The first ones 
were W. Micuta (Poland) for Leopoldville Province; John 
Grun (Netherlands) for Kivu; A. Van der Goot (Nether- 
lands) for Equatorial Province; Slavamir Brzak (Czechoslo- 
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vakia) for Oriental Province; R. Veillet-Lavallée (France) 
for Kasai; I. Berendsen (New Zealand) for Katanga; and 
G. Dumontet (France) at Matadi, the main seaport. What- 
ever their nationality and origin they were all trusted, 
permanent UN officials. 

‘Training,’ as has already been indicated, covers a vast 
field of necessity. It means doing for the Congolese what, as 
Chester Bowles recognised in 1955, the Belgians had not 
done for them. For example, the International Civil Avia- 
tions Organisation, which sent in 28 specialists, proceeded to 
set up schools for air traffic controllers and radio mechanics 
with a later extension to other aviation trades and professions. 
One of the difficulties in this was that the Belgians, while 
they insisted on Congolese learning French and Flemish (as 
well as Latin and Greek for entry into University) had dis- 
couraged the teaching of English. In aviation, as in weather 
briefing of pilots, the /ingua franca is English, and I found UN 
experts in the intervals of bringing in and sending out air- 
craft, and teaching the Congolese the fuller meaning of 
their trade, were also giving English lessons. 

In the same way the 40 radio and electrical technicians 
from the International Telecommunications Union, in addi- 
tion to all their technical pre-occupations of repairing 
damaged facilities, undertook the training and advising of 
their Congolese counterparts. Three Tunisian postal experts 
who were assigned to the Central Post Office in Leopoldville 
and who carried out the first counting and the first inventory 
of postage and pensions stamps since July, undertook the 
training of Congolese in the techniques of postal administra- 
tion. 

The World Meteorological Organisation had to re-start 
the forecasting services and re-establish the weather observa- 
tion network through the troubled area of Katanga and 
Kasai to Kivu. It also arranged for six Congolese members of 
the meteorological service, with promising qualifications to 
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go to France and Switzerland for intensive training. At the 
same time the W.M.O. team (just five people) began to train 
Congolese students in the basic subjects, twice a week, to 
prepare them for overseas fellowship awards. 

Mr. Hugh Williams, the radio broadcasting adviser (a 
New Zealander) found that while the studios were modern 
and well equipped, the staff of 100 Congolese technicians 
had not been trained to handle or repair this equipment and 
that the Europeans who had done so had gone. With the 
help of radio-engineers from ITU he proceeded to correct 
this by a training programme as well as training the pro- 
gramme staff. 

Unesco, like most of the specialised agencies, had been 
quickly in the field. Mr. Rene Maheu, the Deputy Director- 
General went to the Congo to study the situation and a 
senior consultant and three advisers in general education, 
school budgets and educational statistics were attached to 
UNOC. The problem was complicated by the fact that 1,500 
Belgians, mainly secondary school, technical and normal 
school teachers, were on leave at the time of Independence 
and of the troubles. In other words, they had not quit, and 
there was no way of judging how many would want to come 
back, or be wanted back. While a certain amount of “‘top- 
ping up” of likely Congolese teachers was possible, and 40 
Congolese candidates were awarded overseas fellowships, 
teachers were a longer term proposition. But the initiation 
had to begin immediately. It meant getting agreement for 
the reorganisation of the Central Ministry and of the Pro- 
vincial Ministry of Education, the establishment ofa teachers’ 
training programme and the preparation of a comprehensive 
plan for an improvement of the educational system at all 
levels. Priority was given to the secondary school system 
because the primary schools were widespread and could yield 
far more talent than had ever been used in the secondary 
schools, which were recognised as the basis of almost the 
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entire administrative and technical future of the Congo. 
They would provide the future teachers but also open a 
way for more Congolese to enter the universities and pro- 
fessional schools and take part in the government and 
commerce of their country. 

When the first desperate needs for food distribution were 
met, it might have seemed that the problem facing the Food 
and Agricultural Organisation, in its co-operation with 
UNOG, was less urgent. Agriculture runs down slowly but 
when it does it is disastrous. It was estimated that there 
would be a 20 per cent decline in the industrial and food 
products of agriculture in a year. Like all the other agencies 
the first job of the senior consultant on agriculture was 
advice on the reorganisation of the ministry, which also 
agreed to accept 17 international experts. These included 
advisers in the fields of agronomy, livestock production, 
fisheries, forestry, and specialists in procedures of insect 
control, soil conservation and mechanisation. In addition to 
this form of training, the FAO team advised on and helped in 
the creation of Advance school at Lovanium University. Its 
three-year programme was drawn up and the first 25 candi- 
dates selected. FAO undertook to furnish four professors and 
offered to support a similar course for veterinarians. But it 
regarded as its most significant effort the transfer of INEAC, 
the Belgian Agricultural Organisation, to Congolese hands. 
The research stations throughout the country could be 
converted to effective training centres for experts, such 
as agriculture extension officers, who had utterly dis- 
appeared. 

In a country where only 20 remained out of the 400 people 
who practised law under the Belgians, the UNOC judicature 
section could see only one Congolese lawyer in prospect. 
The UNOC consultant, M. Jacques Grossen, from Switzer- 
land, proposed the setting up of a School of Law independent 
of the Law Faculty at Lovanium University, which could 
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give an accelerated law course and a diploma of “ability in 
law.” It was reckoned that 120 young Congolese could 
prepare themselves in this way for judicial functions in the 
lower courts. He also discussed with the Ministry of Justice 
and the faculty of Lovanium University a modification of the 
full law course, which, short of the Doctorate of Law, could 
produce licentiates. 

International Labour Organisation advisers, in addition 
to helping with the emergency relief programmes and the 
provision of schemes for employing the potential ‘Teddy 
Boys’, the unemployed youth, started a “‘crash,”’ four-months’ 
study course for 37 labour officials. With Unesco, it had 
also proposed to change the facilities of Kamina Base (pre- 
viously discussed) into a technical and clerical training 
centre for the Congo at large. 

In social affairs, where the situation had deteriorated 
badly, UNOC arranged in-service training schemes for 
the staff of the Ministry of Social Affairs and for the 1,500 
Congolese auxiliaries who had worked under 200 Belgian 
social workers, most of whom had gone. 

The medical training schemes sponsored by the World 
Health Organisation have already been extensively dealt 
with in Chapter 3. 

“Recruitment” touches the nub of UNOC’s most difficult 
problem: How to replace the essential experience of which 
the Congo was deprived by the sudden withdrawal of those 
key European personnel on which almost the entire running 
of the Congo, in all its aspects, depended ? 

When I was discussing with the various UN agencies, before 
I set off for the Congo, the tacit assumption was that UN’s 
chore would be to provide replacements for those Belgians 
who would not want to go back. How many of the 1,500 
secondary school teachers, home on leave, would in the light 
of the headline stories be prepared to go back? And would 
the Congolese, in their bitterly resentful mood, contemplate 
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receiving Belgians at all? We even discussed a “relay” 
principle by which Belgians, reluctant or unacceptable, 
might be used in other French-speaking countries which in 
turn would release to the Congo their equivalent experts. 
This was something which, with international good- 
will, the UN might have organised. And I still think it is 
a good idea. 

Attitudes, including my own, have changed. This is not 
a question of “‘persecuting the Belgians” as some people 
suggest. There are bound to be recriminations—the situa- 
tion in the Congo is not only recriminatory but incriminatory 
—but I have met many, many admirable Belgians in the 
Congo. Nor can one write off contemptuously all the people 
who fled the country in July. One does not label as a coward 
someone who considered it a duty to get his family away 
from danger. The circumstances and the definition of 
“duty” are, however, important. So are motives. So are the 
facts of what have happened since. 

But before we consider external influences, it is necessary 
to remember that the UN is not a free agent when it comes 
to recruitment. Under the conventions of Technical Assist- 
ance, experts have to be requested and approved by respons- 
ible ministries of a member state, only then can they be 
provided. The delays, due to the ‘“‘musical chairs” at the 
ministries, meant, not that experts were disapproved, but 
that they were not formally requested. Delays were rotting 
the country not at its leaves but at its roots. As Ambassador 
Dayal has pointed out, a good deal of the frustration of the 
Congolese, when UNOC has apparently not responded 
quickly enough to a felt need, is understandable and the 
dangers of a loss of confidence in UNOC as a result are 
obvious. But UNOC has no over-riding powers which 
would entitle it to impose benefits even when the need 
is self-evident. In certain cases, as in the threat of pesti- 
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lence on which WHO acted, paramount considerations 
may prevail. 

The action of the WHO in securing the right to recuit 
and to guarantee the salaries and conditions of service of 
130 medical personnel has been mentioned in Chapter 3. 
This set something of a precedent, which mutatis mutandi, 
was adopted by Unesco. It went ahead to recruit 500 
desperately needed teachers. A provisional agreement was 
signed on 19th October whereby Unesco could, on its own 
account, recruit such teachers who, otherwise, would have 
had to be employed by the Congolese on different terms. 
Smiliar considerations entered into the finding of 150 
foreign judges in order to put the minimum number of 
courts back into motion, and to remove the disgraceful state 
of affairs which had prevailed since the magistrates left 
their benches in July. 

UNOC accepts, as it must, the restraints imposed, as 
safeguards for a sovereign state, by the Security Council and 
General Assembly directives. It can, and should, be patient 
with the Congolese, even when the political situation is 
exasperating and criticisms wildly unfair. But it has the 
right to expect reciprocal loyalty from the United Nations, 
which consists of member-states. And one of those member- 
states is Belgium. 

As the Secretary-General pointed out in a note verbale 
addressed to the Permanent Representative of Belgium: “A 
recruiting agency has been set up in Brussels under the 
direction of Professor Lacroix and with the support of 
Professor Verhagen, both of the University of Lovanium 
(Congo). The object of this agency is apparently to send an 
increasing number of Belgian officials to the Congo, many 
of whom have already taken up their duties at what is called 
the College des Commissaires. Several cases in which these 
Belgian experts have seriously hampered the implementation 
of the UN Technical Assistance programme have been 
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reported to the United Nations authorities in the Congo. 
Some of these experts have even deliberately delayed the 
submission of requests from the Congolese authorities for UN 
Technical Assistance. It is clear that the employment of 
Belgian experts by the Congolese authorities and the activ- 
ities which are often directed against the United Nations, 
cannot fail to give rise to serious disputes, especially in 
view of the unstable situation at present prevailing in the 
Congo.” 

The Belgian Government denied the right of the Secretary- 
General even to make such charges and his right to demand 
the withdrawal of any Belgians. 

Apart from the substance of the charges and the evidence 
of the embarrassment (to put it mildly) to UNOC’s efforts, 
the United Nations could not conceivably condone the re- 
introduction of de facto control by the Belgians who had 
surrendered de jure sovereignty. And that, undoubtedly, is 
what it amounted to: and not (as the Secretary-General 
pointed out) by the approval of any authority which could 
rightly be the legitimate Central Government of the Congo. 

This was, bluntly, a flagrant “take-over bid.” No one 
would quarrel with the return of Belgians, if, as individuals, 
they were acceptable through the United Nations channels of 
technical assistance and responsible, in the same disinterested 
way as all such assistants are supposed to be, to the Congolese 
people whom they would go to serve. 


The general attitude of the Belgians is perplexing. The 
conclusion one reaches is that it is utter naivety. They must 
have thought that, while acquiring merit and riding the 
“winds of change” by handing over nominal power, they 
could retain actual control. They, or so it appeared, would 
retain effective command of the Force Publique (“which 
used methods of its own to achieve its objectives”). They 
would, by withdrawing from the key-positions (and taking 
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the key with them), make the Congolese realise that they 
were indispensable and would be called back to run, in fact, 
the government through acquiescent ministers. The financial 
and economic control would, as they definitely contrived 
in the year before Independence, be thousands of miles away 
in Brussels. But it did not work that way. The mutiny of the 
Force Publique, the maladroit sending-in of paratroopers, 
the ingratitude of politicians and, above all, the intervention 
of the UN to prevent re-colonisation under any guise, upset 
the calculations. Then, with the panic of July behind them, 
they tried to get back. They had kept a hold on Katanga, 
although the Belgian Government could not recognize its 
secession from the constitutional Congo it had accepted. 
They had found ways of influencing affairs and frustrating 
the UN through the Collége des Commissaires, the under- 
graduates of Lovanium University (two professors of which 
were named by the Secretary-General, Mr. Hammarskjold. 
as being instrumental in the organised return of the 
Belgians)’ 


The future not only of a country but of world order 
depends upon the successful outcome of the United Nations 
Operations in the Congo. The United Nations as an organisa- 
tion and as a secretariat has survived political crises and all 
manner of abuse but, there in the heart of the Congo, where 
the Atomic Age jostles the Stone Age, it is being put to the 
test of practical achievement. It is trying to act as a police 
force, not as a fighting force as in Korea, and it is trying to 
mobilise the resources of competence and technical skills of 
the world to rescue a country and bring it to statehood. 
Nothing like it has ever happened before. There are no 
precedents or book of rules on State-Making or State- 
Management, which can apply to this situation. The United 
Nations is dealing with a state which is already a member. 
It is not trying to replace Belgian colonialism by international 
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colonialism. It is helping the Congolese people to discover 
their own destiny and, with all the help it can get and give, 
to work out their own salvation. 

Pity, patience, and perseverance. . . . Those are the 
qualities demanded of those who have to contend with 
poisoned arrows and poisonous allegations and still nurse the 
Congo, and the world, through the crisis. 
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With the swift response of the United Nations Specialised Agencies, the 
Technical Assistance Board and the Children’s Fund, and the immediate 
support of the Red Cross, salvage measures were quickly undertaken. The 
World Health Organisation rushed in to prevent pestilence; the World 
Meteorological Organisation, to restore the forecasting services, the col- 
lapse of which threatened international flying; the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation, to take over the abandoned control towers; and 
the International Telecommunications Union to repair and to run tele- 
phones, telegraphs, and radio—the nerve system of this vast and scattered 
country. Public works had to be organised to prevent unemployment and 
civil disaffection. Experts from 27 countries (only a few from the Great 
Powers) moved in to help set up public administration; provide famine 
relief; organise agriculture; supply teachers and professors; restore the 
judicature, regularise banking, salvage the treasuries and help the country 
to eventual prosperity and stability. 

This, the historic experiment in international State Management and 
restoration of social justice, has been barely reflected in the accounts of 
the Congo. The headlines have been concentrated on violence, the hourly 
incidents in Leopoldville and the feuds and threats of politicians. The 
constructive efforts have been largely ignored. The picture, without this 
Third Dimension, has been misleading—dangerously so. The future of the 
United Nations is at stake. It must justify itself by its practical achieve- 
ment in the Congo. 

Ritchie Calder was asked by the United Nations and the World Health 
Organisation to undertake a one-man fact-finding mission, to study the 
civil operations picture in the Congo in breadth and in depth. He left the 
political fireworks of the capital behind and travelled through all the six 
Provinces. Without armed protection, he went into jungle regions where 
no white man had been since terrorism broke loose in July. He was 
arrested by the Congolese National Army. He had poisoned arrows aimed 
at him. He met naked warriors of cannibal tribes. He went into districts 
beset by tribal war and ritual murder. He saw the problems at first hand 
and at personal hazard, not only in the strife-ridden towns but in the 
swamps, the pygmy country, the gorilla forests and the elephant jungles. 

He saw, as no one else had done comprehensively, the efforts and 
achievements of the dedicated men and women of many nations and many 
races, who are engaged in this great experiment of State-Making and State- 
Management. 

This book is the stuff of history, an adventurous account of the first 
critical months of the United Nations enterprise which can change the face 
of world events. 

It is the story of a Time Machine in which, in a day’s journey, one 
travels from the Atomic Age to the Stone Age, from the Cold War to 
Tribal War, from the Present into the Past and into the Future. 


